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“ROMANTIC” 


by PERCY A. SCHOLES 


AME is pleasant (not to say profitable !). To have 

one’s ideas attacked by Mr. Compton Mackenzie is 
fame. Hence it was with gratification that I read the 
opening page or two of last month’s issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

But I have a better motive for my gratification. 
Nobody who writes books about music can, I think, have 
kinder reviewers than I, but I sometimes feel just a little 
dissatisfied with pats on the back and long for somebody 
to poke me in the chest, instead, and roar ‘“‘ Yes, yes, 
that’s a good book, of course” [He would have to say 
this !] ‘‘but what do you meanby... ?” This is 
what Mr. Compton Mackenzie has done. I at last 
enjoy the tonic of opposition. 

Now (as the B.B.C. has realised) it is in overhearing 
a discussion of opposing views that one gets one’s best 
incentive to the forming of well-thought-out views 
for oneself, and I venture to say that any reader who 
happens to possess the booklet of my fourth album of 
the Columbia History of Music (or cares to spend 
eighteenpence on it), and has also kept the February 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, can, by reading the first 
1,500 words in the one and the first 2,000 in the second, 
put himself in possession of a certain stimulus to 
thought. 

It was a piece of sheer good luck on my part that 
I began my treatment of the Romantic Period in music 


by a quotation from Carlyle. I had no idea of the 
intensity of Mr. Mackenzie’s feeling against him (‘‘ See 
how these Scotsmen love !’’), and so never guessed the 
long and interesting discussion into which my quotation 
would launch him. 

It will clear the ground a little if I quote just what 
Mr. Mackenzie says at the opening of his consideration 
of this passage of Carlyle. He tells his readers that 
my booklet 


“begins with the question ‘What is romantic 

music ?’ and Carlyle’s definition of music is quoted 

as an answer. ‘A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 

speech, that leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and 

lets us for moments gaze into it.’ ” 

Now what I said was not quite what I am quoted as 
saying. I did not give the Carlyle passage as an 
answer, but as an “attempt” at an answer, and did 


not praise the passage as defining Romantic Music, but 
as defining ‘‘ the romantic on its more ideal side.” 

I hope Mr. Mackenzie will not think I am quibbling 
in making that distinction between the ‘I ses to ’im ” 
and the “’E ses to me,”’ because something does turn 
on the difference. When I wrote that passage I was 
looking around for a ‘‘ take off” in the shape of some 
handy means of recalling to the reader the nature of 
romance in its wide ideal aspect, and laid hands on 
Carlyle for the purpose, as I have done before and shall, 
perhaps, do again. 

For though Carlyle is no authority on music (far 
from it!) and though his definition is, in reality, no 
definition of music, being absurdly incomplete, yet 
those words of his do express the sense of the romantic— 
and, by the way, do so in fittingly romantic language. 

The very incompleteness of that definition is, in 
itself, a useful reminder. Carlyle was living in the 
Romantic Period and saw exaggeratedly one side of the 
arts, as people did then. We, on our part, are living in 
a period of a different temper, and though we are by no 
means devoid of romance we see it only as one side of 
life or of art. 

Now it is no good thinking too small of yourself, or 
others will think still smaller, and so I do not feel 
shocked when I find myself, after due reflection, priding 
myself a little on having cleared up a bit of the mess 


that previous writers had made owing to the widely 
varying associations of the words “romantic” and 
“‘classical.”” I wish writers on music during the past 
century had been able to employ two other words to 
express the two ideas. Mr. Mackenzie, too, wishes this— 
‘“‘ There are far too many associative ideas evoked 
by classic and romantic to make them safe words to 
use in double harness like that. Among other things 
classic cannot help suggesting an art preoccupied with 
and to some extent inspired by the cultures of 
ancient Greece and ancient Rome, while romantic 
cannot help suggesting an art preoccupied with and 
inspired by the Middle Ages.”’ 

Well, we cannot get rid of all those associative ideas, 
and it is too late now to attempt to replace those two 
words by two unambiguous synonyms—even if we 
could find such. The associations of the word “ classic ” 
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are, I think, more numerous and confusing than those 
of the word “‘ romantic,” and I venture to suggest that 
successively in my Listener’s History of Music, my 
Miniature History and my Columbia History of Music 
I have cleared the air a good deal by defining the use 
of these two words in connection with music in the 
following way (to quote from the last-named work) : 

“(1) By ‘ Classic ’’ and ‘ Romantic ’ we mostly mean 
emphasis on design and emotion respectively. 

‘“*(2) All good music (and, indeed, all good art) 
possesses both these elements. 

‘“*(3) But there are periods when one or the other 
element is uppermost, and these are the ‘Classic’ 
periods and the ‘ Romantic’ periods respectively. 

‘“* (4) The earlier part of the nineteenth century was 
very markedly a ‘ Romantic’ period in literature and 
painting, and since the contemporary composers were 
very much ‘ mixed-up’ in that movement it is con- 
venient to label this ‘ Zhe Romantic Period in Music.’ ” 

To me it seems very desirable that this view of the 
dual aspect of music, and of the application of those two 
words to describe it, should be generally accepted. 
It agrees with what is (more or less consciously) in the 
minds of most people when, in talking of music, they 
use the words, and would cut out all the useless discus- 
sion that from time to time crops up in the musical 
journals—discussion generally in whole or in part based 
upon dictionary definitions of classic as “‘ in the highest 
class,” “‘ standard,”’ “‘ of historical note,” “‘ conforming 
to established rules and models,” and the like. 

I do not see that we can ever get rid of the “ highest 
class’ or “‘ historical note’’ use of the word, but, 
happily, when we speak of ‘‘the musical classics’’ and 
include in them not only Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and 
colleagues, but also Chopin, Schumann and Wagner, 
nobody is deceived since everybody at once realises in 
what sense we are then using those words. When, on 
the other hand, we use “ Classic’ and ‘*‘ Romantic ” 
in opposition, they ought, I feel, to be clearly understood 
as meaning what I have above indicated—and, of 
course, without any implication that “ classic ’’ music 
may not possess a measure of romantic quality, or 
“romantic ’’ music a measure of classic quality. 

It will be seen that my scheme enables us to make 
(as we ought to be able to make) a distinction between 
the mere ‘‘ Romantic in Music ”’ and “‘ the Music of the 
Romantic Period.” 


It is in recognition of the vital features of the latter 
that so many writers seem to me to be deficient. They 
treat the Romantic Movement in Music as a thing apart, 
whereas in reality it is but a part of the general 
Romantic Movement of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, a movement that affected all the arts, and those 
of Literature and Painting fully as much as that of 
Music. And they overlook (or at all events fail to call 
attention to) the close intimacies that at that period 
(for the first time in the history of music, by the way— 
in any such measure, at all events) bound together the 
practitioners of the various arts. We see the beginnings 


of this intimacy, perhaps, in the case of Schubert, whose 
bosom friends were such active romantics as the writer 
Bauernfeld and the painter Schwind (to name only two 
examples). 


In my own library volumes of the writings and 
pictures of these and other authors and painters of that 
circle stand next on the shelves to the copious direct 
literature on Schubert and his music. This seems to me 
the natural arrangement, just as it seems to me natural 
that any person interested in Schubert’s music should. 
when in Munich, spend some time in the interesting 
gallery devoted to the paintings of Schwind and a few 
of his contemporaries—not that these are, as paintings. 
of the finest kind, but that they represent the 
Schubert milieu, and show what was the body of 
artistic thought and feeling behind the musical expres- 
sion of Schubert. 


It is in this spirit that in The Listener’s History of 


Music, when discussing the full Romantic School in 
music, I gave a little space to painters like Delacroix 
and Géricault, and others who associated with and 
influenced composers like Chopin and Liszt (here again 
I am picking out merely one or two examples). I have 
just glanced at the index of this book and find forty 
painters mentioned ; I believe this must be unique, at 
all events so far as musical literature in the English 
language is concerned, and it is a detail of my treatment 
that has received little notice from reviewers, whose 
attention it has not apparently attracted. 


How serious is the present neglect of the close inter- 
action of the arts at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century (an interaction that constituted the real 
differentiating feature of the Romantic Movement) may 
be grasped in a moment by a glance at the current 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary, s.v. Romantic. Here is 
a trifling six-inch article which never so much as 
mentions any art but music, or any artist but a musician. 
The previous edition of Grove had, under the same 
head, an article of more than ten times that length, with 
many references to literature (not to painting, however), 
and was worth more than ten times the present one— 
good as it is in its extremely restricted limit of size and 
its tiny range of thought. The bigger and better article 
must have been deliberately cast aside by the Editor 
and the shorter one commissioned to replace it. Here 
we have a measure of the extent of the present-day 
disregard of the essential nature of the Romantic 
Movement in n.isic, a movement which cannot 
intelligently be studied merely at the piano or in a 
library of scores. 


Perhaps we can now see a little light on Mr. 
Mackenzie’s poser. Returning, towards the end of his 
article, to his “‘ béte noire,” the Carlyle quotation, he 
asks ‘‘ Is Berlioz to be considered a ‘ romantic’ in the 
sense that involves being closer in touch with the 
Infinite than a Mozart or Haydn?” The reply is 
neither a direct affirmative nor a direct negative. The 
point is not that Berlioz was “ closer in touch” with 
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that “‘ Infinite,” but that his touch with it was con- 
scious and even deliberate. Look at the titles of 
Berlioz’ major compositions: I can think, off-hand, 
of five that are based on Shakespeare’s romantic 
creations, two on Byron’s, two on Scott’s, and so on 
(1 am not counting operatic work ; any composer may 
chance to go to a romantic poet or novelist for the basis 
of a libretto). That at once puts Berlioz in a different 
pigeon-hole from that of Haydn and Mozart. Liszt 
was quite as literary as Berlioz, and also based instru- 
mental compositions on frescoes of Orcagna and 
Kaulbach. In this interaction of the arts we have, as 
| have pointed out above, almost a new phenomenon, 
and it is essentially a phenomenon of the Romantic 
Movement. 

Mr. Mackenzie raises the case of Brahms, whom he 
does not “‘ call a romantic in any sense’! To me there 
is no differentiation possible between the general feeling 
of the music of Brahms and that of the admittedly 
romantic Schumann, and so, though he was _ less 
* literary,” it is convenient to consider him as “ in the 
movement.” I could say more than this, but must 





not take an unfair proportion of any one issue of Tne 
GRAMOPHONE. I will just point out that those com- 
posers of the twentieth century who are consciously 
and of set purpose (‘‘ pure cussedness,”’ some readers 
may interpolate) reacting against the romantic nine- 
teenth century and professing to produce a musical art 
‘free from romantic associations,” put Brahms near 
the very head of their Index Expurgatorius. How well 
I remember one of the prophets of that school that 
attacks Elgar for his romanticism and mysticism 
pushing past me fifteen years ago at Queen’s Hall, 
after the First Symphony had had a performance, with 
the sneer, ‘“‘ The English Brahms ! ” 

It looks, then, as though I am not alonein my view. 
Nor, I admit, is Mr. Mackenzie in his ! 

So I end in throwing decision on a detail of the 
dispute upon every individual reader. But to that 
arbiter, for that matter, do I hand the dispute as a whole. 

‘“* Dispute.” Well, hardly the word, perhaps! 
Nevertheless I love disputation, so the word has for me 
no unpleasant association and I will let it stand. 

P. A. S. 


SUB-EDITORIAL 


Cpe ceennstrerg is too short a month to give our reviewers a 
chance to be up to date with their recommendations, and 
next month they will be in the same plight because we have 
every intention of getting the April number out before the 
Easter holidays. 

The Editor, too, what with overwork and bouts of illness 
and the estranging sea that challenges the postal service from 
the Island of Barra, has wired his greetings and begged to be 
excused if he reserves his editorial for the next number. 

But from his fastness in the Swiss hills Mr. Percy Scholes 
has sent his anti-editorial to fill the gap, and it is typical of 
modern communications that without recourse to aeroplanes 
or even, as a habit, to the telegraph these two, among the most 
active of authors and journalists, are able to live in their 
chosen surroundings far from the centre of things. Compton 
Mackenzie’s book reviews appear as regularly as clockwork 
in the Thursday Daily Mail. 

More typical still is the growing diffusion of the gramophone 
records of music of permanent interest. With all the wild 
uproar of conflicting noises that fill the air of an evening if one 
turns the knob of a modern radio set, there comes a steady 
reaction in the minds of men towards the basic advantages of 
the gramophone over the radio. Only the other day a visitor 
told me that he had bought an expensive radio-gramophone 
last autumn as an improvement on his previous radio set, and 
had found to his own astonishment that within a few weeks he 
had entirely given up any desire to use the radio side and was 
busy collecting records of the good music that he had discovered 
to be available for the gramophone. 

The movement in this direction is gathering weight. The 
manufacturers have seen the errors of the policy to which Mr. 
H. M. Lucy refers in the Correspondence pages this month, and 
the recent move to put a radio-gramophone on the market of 
really good quality at a price which works out roughly at 
five shillings a week for two years is a definite effort to ensure 
that the man of moderate means shall be able to hear records 
reproduced at home with as much fidelity as when they are 
broadcast through his loudspeaker, supposing that he has been 
content hitherto with a good radio set and an old or inefficient 
acoustic gramophone. 

The move, though it has no appeal to our readers, who 
presumably are equipped with first-class gramophones, how- 


ever poor their radio sets may be, is an important one, and 
I am especially interested by it because last summer it was the 
first thing that I suggested to Messrs. Selfridge when I went to 
advise them about gramophone matters. I insisted that what 
the wider public must have was a radio-gramophone of good 
quality costing less than twenty pounds and a selection of 
records of popular classics at a shilling each. 

Selfridge’s did their part promptly and I believe that the 
nineteen-guinea Gainsborough radiograms sold very well. 
But the shilling ‘‘ Key”’ records were not the success that their 
quality ought to have guaranteed. This was unaccountable 
except on the ground that the public as a whole is suspicious of 
anything good and cheap when it is accustomed to find all 
** goods ” of that sort expensive. The veneration for anything 
that is expensive is one of the abiding mysteries. Let those 
who sold sound-boxes in good old days bear witness ! 

It would be rash to prophesy that the present price of a good 
radiogram, especially with the extension of the instalment 
system, which has caused some dismay in trade circles, is the 
lowest that we shall ever see. To induce the public to use 
safety razor blades, the manufacturer is going to sell his safety 
razor below cost if this will stimulate the sale of blades. The 
internal arrangements between manufacturer and dealer to 
produce the effect on the public purse that they desire need 
not at present concern us ; but in passing one may wonder why 
less than ten per cent. of the gramophone dealers in this country 
belong to the Gramophone Dealers’ Association. It savours of 
bad organisation and short-sighted policies. 

But so far as records are concerned it is pretty certain that 
until the shellac record is superseded by something different 
the price of good and bad recordings is never likely to be 
lower. When THE GRAMOPHONE started in 1923, the average 
price of shellac was 313s. 9d. a hundredweight. Last year it 
was 61s. 3d., the lowest since then. Already it is on the 
upgrade and is moving fairly rapidly. The experts think it will 
go up to at least 150s. 

The rather obvious moral is that the price of. records is not 
unlikely to rise or else the material quality of them to deterior- 
ate, in either case gradually : and the wise man will lose no 
time in securing at the present quality and price such albums 
and single records as he knows he will value in later years. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE VOICE, THE RECORD, AND THE RADIO“ 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


HE latest contribution to vocal literature is 
comprehensive in content as well as title. It is 
also American ; by which I mean to imply that it is 
analytical and thorough, whilst set forth in language 
that is sometimes difficult for the English reader to 
follow. There is such a thing as being right (or there- 
abouts) in idea, but over-technical, too elaborate and 
involved in statement. This is essentially a book 
written by experts for experts. Even so, however, 
I fancy that teachers of singing, to whose notice it is 
specially commended, will often find themselves 
compelled to read a sentence over and over again in 
order to arrive at a true sense of its import. Nor 
will they find it easy, without the aid of a glossary, to 
keep pace with the remarkable growth of terminological 
puzzles and novel nomenclature which the modern 
“technic ’’ imposes upon the student. For more 
elementary and purely musical questions one is referred 
to an earlier book by one of the authors, entitled 
The Science of Voice; but that book I have not seen. 
In this work the teacher and the scientist have 
joined hands very much as our own authorities, Emil 
Behnke and Lennox Browne, did fifty years ago in 
their well-known book, Voice, Song, and Speech, but 
with the addition of those factors which later 
mechanical inventions and devices have brought into 
the picture. Were all of these to be employed and 
consulted, the studio of the up-to-date vocal teacher 
would, it seems to me, be made to resemble the 
laboratory of a medical specialist. He could hardly, 
for example, dispense with a large and complex 
instrument called the “ oscillograph,’ used for the 
purpose of tracing on paper or on a film the zig-zag 
lines formed by the vibrations of the human voice. 
It enables you to ascertain and measure quality, 
pitch, intensity, steadiness, etc. A few years ago 
I tested it once to please an American doctor who 
was a lecturer in Vienna and was anxious to possess a 
diagram made by a pupil of Garcia; but I never 
dreamed of utilizing a similar machine myself, any 
more than I would use a laryngoscope to examine my 
pupils’ vocal cords. Other machines, such as the 
“electric harmonic analyzer,” the “‘ sound meter,” the 
“level recorder,” the ‘reverberation meter,” etc., 
may have a scientific value, but in my opinion they do 
not form part of the equipment of the ordinary voice- 
trainer. 
However, when we come to the main portion of this 
book we are. at once told that its chief object is ‘ to 
bring together the sciences of acoustical engineering 





* The Voice, its Production and Reproduction; by Douglas 
Stanley and J. P. Maxfield. Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
New York and London. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


and of vocal technic.’ We thus realize that fresh 
ground is being opened up, and that teachers and 
singers may learn important facts which they were noi 
sufficiently familiar with before. They have been able 
to recognize effects, but they could not always explain 
their causes. It would take too long to follow Mr. 
Douglas Stanley through his extended observations on 
the subject of voice production, apart from the termino- 
logical obstacles that there beset our path. When his 
meaning is clear, however, he says much that is full of 
commonsense and also occasionally a good deal with 
which the present writer finds himself not quite able 
to agree. The latter certainly does not include Mr. 
Stanley’s many strong and convincing arguments with 
regard to “‘ crooning,” which he justly describes as ‘‘ an 
inartistic and most vicious form of voice production.” 
Highly interesting are his definitions of the methods 
employed for this distortion and misuse of the art of 
singing: of the ways in which the microphone and the 
control-engineer have been jointly responsible for the 
practical application and ultimate glorification of this 
most objectionable monstrosity. 

Nor does he stop at the ‘‘ mere crooners.”’ He refers | 
to those radio singers with voices of infinitesimal 
volume, who broadcast ‘“‘ good, or passably good 
music,” or else sing near the microphone in a soft 
mezza voce that would not travel half-way across a 
small concert room. Happily he thinks that their day 
is nearly over. The voice which, as he puts it, is 
‘‘built on the soft,” the ‘“‘sweet”’ voice, the crooner, 
the “‘ light, effeminate, throaty tenor,” and the “squeaky 
coloratura”’ only last a few years. ‘‘ The full, free, 
ringing voice which is technically well produced 
endures!” Here, needless to say, I heartily re-echo 
Mr. Stanley’s sentiments. I am not equally at one 
with his views on subjects like the registers (or ‘‘ regis- 
tration,”’ as he prefers to call it), the modes of dealing 
with ‘‘ uncoordinated ” and mixed voices (tones), the 
so-called falsetto, the range and compass of the various 
voices, and other important matters. 

Again, I am not sure that I perceive the wisdom of 
applying the term “ vibrato,” even though technically 
correct, to a normal, steady sustained tone, whilst 
reserving the word ‘‘ tremolo” for its opposite. The 
distinction may be allowable since it actually exists ; 
but custom and long habit render it difficult to speak 
of legitimate good tone as “ vibrato.” I feel in saying 
this that it is only the word that I object to, not the 
‘** phenomenon ”’ itself, as Mr. Stanley elects to call it. 
The first duty of one who instructs or criticizes is 
to make himself understood. The “vibrato” as a 
factor in singing is by no means a new one, and, 
knowing this, I do not fear being included in the 
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American author’s category of “‘ vocal teachers who 
have remained impervious to the march of scientific 
knowledge.” As for the term “ falsetto,” it was used 
by Manuel Garcia nearly a century ago in his famous 
Treatise on the Art of Singing—and used in its true 
sense—when he applied it not only to a man’s head 
voice (now taboo), but to the medium register of the 
female voice. But then Mr. Stanley refuses to recognize 
the existence of a medium register; and, among the 
many authorities whom he quotes (chiefly to expose their 
mistakes), he has not a word of either admiration or 
blame for Garcia, whom he does not even mention. 
The real merit of this book lies, I think, in its 


* 


endeavour to make clear to the student the secrets of 
the microphone and everything connected with its 
use, whether for recording or broadcasting. Sifting the 
wheat from the chaff, and eliminating the superfluities 
and peculiarities which I began by complaining of, 
there remains in its pages a vast amount of valuable 
information that will repay careful study. I wish I 
had had space to quote from Mr. Maxfield’s chapters 
on ‘“ Reproduction,” with its apt observations on 
acoustics in the studio and the functions of the pick-up. 
But these and many other valuable hints will be the 
reward of the reader who cares to spend half-a-guinea 
upon a clever book. HERMAN KLEIN. 


* * 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN RECORDINGS—II 


A BRIEF SURVEY by ELSIE D. McLACHLAN 


CCUPYING but four records, “Tran By Jury”! is 

such a perfect performance and so admirably recorded on 
these discs as to justify going all out to obtain the whole set, 
for as everyone knows this is the only one of the collaborated 
works possible to be recorded in its entirety. Orchestra and 
chorus earn special praise, and in the cast we have familiar 
voices in familiar réles—Derek Oldham as the fickle lover, 
Winifred Lawson the jilted maiden, and Leo Sheffield as the 
learned judge (his best recorded work), so that if one is to 
remain from bias free of every kind, the honours are equally 
divided. Possibly the two most tempting records are D1470, 
with the judge confiding the secret of a rapid promotion to his 
present high position, and carrying the story to the plaintiff’s 
entry: or the last disc, from the quartette to the judge’s 
skilful and commendable settling of the case. Anyone 
acquiring these two records will not, I imagine, long delay 
completing the set. 


On hearing the ‘‘ YEOMEN OF THE GUARD ”’2 it seems almost 
incredible that such improved recording can have been issued 
little more than a year after the “‘Gondoliers’’ album, and 
especially marked is the improved reproduction of concerted 
numbers, many of which rank with the fine reproduction of 
the chorus work in the “‘ Pirates.”’ 

Gramophonically it would probably be impossible to repro- 
duce with any true feeling the jester’s poignant story, but 
I feel it would have been better done by Lytton than by 
Baker, who never once brings to mind Point’s sad tale, being 
too robust, as always, and lacking the whimsicality necessary 
to the réle. 

The honours in this issue go to Winifred Lawson for her 
Elsie Maynard, a faultless performance by this soprano when 
at the very top of her form. The gramophone is well suited 
to Nellie Briercliffe, whom I always consider better as singer 
than as actress, so that her Phoebe is impeccable, and I should 
have chosen her opening song, When maiden loves, for inclusion 
in the collection had it not been coupled with the Overture. 
Dorothy Gill’s Dame Carruthers is adequate and she is 
excellent in her big song When our gallant Norman foes, but 
I should personally have preferred to possess a recording of 
Bertha Lewis in the part. 

Sheffield’s Shadbolt has all the quality one expects of it, 
which is saying a lot. Very few of the regular tenors can 
tackle the part of the Colonel under sentence of death, but it 





1 2469-72, issued November 1928, reviewed vi, 246. 
2 D1549-59, issued February 1929, reviewed vi, 450. 


holds no fears for Derek Oldham, the best Fairfax I have ever 
seen, and this is, taken on the whole, his best recorded work, 
though isolated numbers in others of the operas may equal it. 

Reluctantly passing over Dame Carruthers’ first solo with 
chorus of yeomen, my first selection is D1551, containing the 
trio for Phoebe, Leonard (Walter Glynne) and Meryll (Peter 
Dawson), and Is life a boon?, one of Oldham’s best songs. The 
record also gives us A man of jollity, the chorus following the 
entrance of Jack Point and Elsie—a triumph of recording— 
and A song to sing, O/, though I agree with Mr. Cameron that 
this is taken too quickly. Baker starts off at a great pace, 
so that the climax is not sufficiently contrasted: a fault more 
chargeable to the conductor than to the vocalist, and perhaps 
due to record-playing time, but in any case we cannot see in 
Baker’s heaviness the Jack Point qualities of outward lightness 
which he catalogues to Sir Richard. 

For one side alone, D 1552 demands inclusion, with Winifred 
Lawson’s ineffably beautiful rendering of that difficult recita- 
tive ’ Tis done, I am a bride and the Ring Song. Unfortunately 
the reverse is less pleasing, for I’ve jibe and joke is sung too 
*‘ straight,” and such an interpretation could never “ trick 
you into learning with a laugh.’’ The trio is better, though 
here again much expression has been lost. My unbounded 
admiration for Lytton’s thoughtful and moving portrayal of 
the jester makes it perhaps unfair to judge harshly the inter- 
pretation of anyone less familiar with, and less able to get into, 
the living tragedy of the part. 

For its absolute re-creation of actual performance, the third 
choice must rest on D1557, with the trio A man who would woo 
a fair maid, for Elsie, Phoebe and Fairfax have very obviously 
“studied the knack ” and realise “‘it ought to be treated as 
such.” Equally commendable is the other side of the record 
with the quartette When a wooer goes a-wooing, one of the 
finest items in the opera, and the duet Rapture, rapture. 

Either of the finales would serve equally well as being 
representative of the chorus work: part of the conclusion to 
Act I is contained on D1554 and includes the trio for Wilfred; 
Fairfax and Pheebe, as well as Elsie’s Oh, Mercy, thou whose 
smile, but my own choice would be for D1558 with the end 
of the opera from the women’s chorus Comes the pretty young 
bride, the trio ’Tis said that joy in full perfection and Elsie’s 
Leonard, my loved one—another example of Miss Lawson's 
artistry. So well reproduced is her cry of “Leonard! ”) on 
recognising Fairfax, as completely to recapture the spirit) of 
the whole story. On this disc, too, George Baker reaches 
nearer the real poignancy of Point than anywhere else im the 


opera. 
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No comment, as a general summary of the recording and 
performance of the ‘“‘ PrraTEs oF PENZANCE,’’? can be more 
appropriate than that contained in the original review of the 
issue—“‘ from first to last and in every bar, a simply delightful 
performance.” With “Trial by Jury” and ‘“ Iolanthe ” 
I rank it as one of the best of the recorded operas. The 
concerted numbers, as in the ‘“‘ Yeomen,”’ are well done, particu- 
larly the finale of Act I. 

In this issue Elsie Griffin carries all before her, and certainly 
it was not Mr. Cameron’s imagination when he considered her 
voice better here than in any other of the recorded works. Her 
renderings of Poor wandering one and the greeting to her 
father at the commencement of Act II are superb, and one 
cannot refrain from renewed regret that her services were not 
available for the part of Aline in “‘ The Sorcerer.” 

Both Derek Oldham as Frederic and Leo Sheffield as the 
Sergeant of Police have the authoritative assurance of old 
hands, and Peter Dawson, that worthy veteran of the 
gramophone, is adequate as the King, though why Darrell 
Fancourt could not have recorded it is difficult to understand. 

From so admirable a set, elimination has not been easy, but 
if we are to confine our choice to only four records we must 
pass straight on to D1680, with the bashful Frederic lamenting 
his garb before the gentle maidens, the girls’ chorus Climbing 
over rocky mountains (beautifully rendered and recorded), 
and Oldham’s always dependable version of Is there not one 
maiden fair ?, so beguilingly sung as surely to enlist the services 
of each and every one of the maidens into glad rescue of “* such 
a one from his unfortunate position.” 

One kas no choice but to include D1681 with Elsie Griffin’s 
Poor wandering one, the most desirable disc of the eleven 
comprising the set. 

Many will wish to have Stanley’s patter song—on D1682— 
and though I feel it is sung too ponderously, Baker at least 
succeeds in the not easy task of making clear every word of 
this extremely difficult number. On the same record Frederic 
gives his Stay, we must not lose our senses, followed by the 
chorus after the policemen’s entry. But this would not be my 
personal choice, for I much prefer D1686, with the beautiful 
duet Ah, leave me not to pine and carrying on the scene to the 
policemen’s song and Sheffield’s inimitable rendering of 
When a felon, in which every inflexion is captured. 

Finally, on D1687, we have the pirates’ approach, with 
more admirable chorus work, the “ cat-like tread’’ and 
attendant delightful nonsense, these last two discs being 
really necessary to the collection as typical examples of the 
material forming the foundation on which was built the fame 
and immortality of Gilbert and Sullivan’s collaborated work. 
And it is cnly fair, I think, to pay a tribute to H.M.V. for putting 
within our easy reach such magnificent reproduction of these 
seenes : the level achieved here has been equalled certainly, 
but never excelled, by any records I have heard. 


** TOLANTHE,’’ + by many considered to be musically the best 
of the Savoy operas, reaches so high a standard on these 
records, both as to rendering and recording, as to make almost 
any of the discs a safe choice. The cast is comprised, with 
one exception, of Savoyards, but the loss of Sir Henry Lytton’s 
turns of humour as the Chancellor are sadly missed (readers 
will find an interesting letter dealing with the subject in issue 
of April 1930) ; for instance, it is regrettable that the Chancellor’s 
song early in Act I should be allowed to go for nothing, to cite 
but one instance. Leslie Rands is a shade heavy for Strephon 
and serves mainly to recall the splendour of Granville in the 
part, but otherwise everything is as it should be, with Winifred 
Lawson playing a charming Phyllis, Bertha Lewis portraying 
the-Queen and Nellie Briercliffe as Iolanthe. Fancourt sings 
the Earl of Mountararat, and Sydney Granville, doing sentry-go, 
gives \afinst-class .rendering of the famous song that opens 
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The first dise¥demanding inclusion in our collection is 
D1787, on one side of which we have Phyllis’s Good morning, 
good lover and her duet with Strephon, Miss Lawson being as 
captivating as ever in both numbers. The other side of the 
dise holds the March of the Peers, the symphony preceding it 
being given complete, though this seems one of the rare 
instances justifying a cut, since the chorus has to be run on 
to the next record: a little less orchestral work and the chorus 
of Peers complete on one side would, I feel, have been a more 
desirable arrangement. Despite this fault, however, it is a 
brilliant piece of recording. 

When I went to the Bar is so universal a favourite that 
many will want it in their library: with Tolloller’s Blue 
Blood it is found on D 1789, but in a representative collection 
to be confined to fifty discs it does not reach the necessary 
standard, and in my opinion is the most disappointing record 
in the issue. 

Mr. Cameron expressed an opinion, when reviewing the 
original publication of this album, that D1792 is the best of 
the bunch, and no one knowing their Gilbert and Sullivan will 
quarrel with his choice. Though the sentry-box philosophy 
has in some ways become old-fashioned, Granville sings the 
song so admirably as to make it as acceptable as ever. The 
same disc gives us the fairies’ chorus telling of Strephon’s 
livening up of the House of Peers now that he is become a 
Member of Parliament, and Fancourt’s When Britain really 
ruled the waves. 

Rivalling it closely comes D1793 with the captivating duet 
for Leila and Celia, Jn vain to us you plead, a short side but 
beautifully recorded with Oh, foolish fay and the quartette 
In Friendship’s name Mention, however, must be made and 
possibly the fourth choice should rest on D1794 with George 
Baker exhibiting marvellous staying-power in the Nightmare 
Song and ending it with, seemingly, a balance of breath still 
in hand. On the other side is perhaps the most popular item 
in the opera, the trio If you go in, which could not be better 
done, and concludes with another favourite, the Strephon and 
Phyllis duet If we’re weak enough to tarry, so of its inclusion 
there can be no possible doubt whatever. This is a splendid 
recording throughout and a tribute is due to the orchestra 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 


* * ¥ 


Among Ourselves 


The new edition of the Musical Educator (Caxton Publishing 
Co.) which is being prepared by Dr. Harvey Grace contains a 
section, ‘‘ The Musical Education of the Young,’’ by Mr. W. R. 
Anderson, who has also revised the ‘‘ History of Music ”’ article 
and added to it a new chapter called “‘ Fin de Siécle—and 
After.’”” Mr. Anderson also contributes the opening 30,000- 
word section on ‘‘ The A.B.C. of Music ”’ to the remarkable 
five-shilling Musical Companion that is being published by 
Gollanez ; and the book on Discovering Music in which he 
has been collaborating with Professor Howard Mortimer of 
Rutgers University (where Paul Robeson graduated) is in the 
printers’ hands and will be published by Messrs. J. Fischer of 
New York. 

In Passion Week (March 20th—23rd at 8.30 p.m. and on the 
2lst at 5.30 p.m.) Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s ‘‘ Acts of St. 
Peter” will be presented by the Religious Drama Society in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster (seats free, silver col- 
lection). The particular interest to those who remember Mr. 
Bottomley’s letter on the Speaker in Schénberg’s Gurrelieder 
(July last, p. 84), is that the London Verse Speaking Choir 
‘* will take the choruses ”’ in these performances. 

The Busch String Quartet has been so prominent lately in 
the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue that there is a special interest 
for our readers in the complete playing of Beethoven’s Quartets 
now just started at the Wigmore Hall. The rest will be dealt 
with on March 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 9th, 15th and 17th. Particulars 
from Ibbs and Tillett. 
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THE SONGS OF BRAHMS 


by ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


OHANNES BRAHMS, the centenary of whose birth was 
J celebrated last year, wrote one hundred and_ ninety-six 
songs for solo voice. Of these over forty have been recorded 
for the gramophone at one time or another, which represents 
a greater proportion of output than is the case with any other 
Lieder composer, even including Schubert. In addition, the 
number of songs by Brahms sung at recitals which have 
not yet been recorded is further evidence that his songs are 
as highly regarded as those by Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, 
and Wolf. Their rare artistic finish was often achieved by 
constant polishing instead of beng spontaneous, the result 
of white-heat inspiration. The 
outstanding features of the songs 
are their serenity, variety, and 
melody. One may liken their 
beauty to that of trees, whereas 
Schubert’s resembles wild flowers, 
and Schumann’s, cultivated 
flowers. For his melodies Brahms 
often draws from the sources of 
folk-song. 

The records mentioned are sung 
in German to pianoforte accom- 
paniments, except when otherwise 


stated. All acoustical recordings 
are marked with an_ asterisk. 
Occasionally I have made the 


merest passing reference to Ger- 
hardt’s records of Brahms’s songs, 
as these are commented on in my 
recent article on this singer (see 


THE GRAMOPHONE for August 
1933). 
Auf dem  Kirchhofe tells of 


storm-beaten graves and the mes- 
age of the restoring rain. The 
following three records are equally 
good—Gerhardt’s (H.M.V.) 
graphic, Manowarda’s (Polydor 
23158) ponderous and _ stalwart, 
Denijs’s (Dutch H.M.V.) refined 
but emphatic. Botschaft—sung 
by Rehkemper (Polydor 23148)— 
is a reply (if one is needed) to 
Wolf’s statement that Brahms 
could not exult. One never tires 
of this record. The graceful butterfly flutterings in the accom. 
paniment of Das Méddchen spricht (Gerhardt—H.M.V.) add 
charm to the melody. Jeritza’s singing of the love-song Dein 
blaues Auge (Electrola *DA610, still obtainable from Hayes) is 
smooth and expressive. This song has long been a favourite on 
her concert programmes, as also has its coupling, Schumann’s 


Widmung. Gerhardt’s H.M.V. record D2008 contains four of 
Brahms’s settings of German Volkslieder—Erlaube mir, 


Feinsliebchen ; Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir nicht barfuss geh’n ; 
Mein Méddel hat einen Rosenmund, and Wie komm’ ich denn zur 
Tir herein—allshort strophic songs which attract at first hearing. 

The best recorded version of Feldeinsamkeit is Gerhardt’s 
(H.M.V.), because its leisured smoothness is perfection. It is 
infinitely preferable to her 1923 Vocalion record. John 
McCormack’s (H.M.V. *DA635) was unforced and restful, 
and the veteran Ben Davies’s (H.M.V. *E349) captured the 
atmosphere and spirit of the song. The latter was especially 
convincing, and was sung in English. 

The Geistliches Wiegenlied (Gerhardt—H.M.V.) has a well- 





JOHANNES BRAHMS 


played viola obbligato in addition to a piano accompaniment. 
Incidentally, its words and those of Die ihr schwebet (in the 
Hugo Wolf Society’s Album No. 1) are identical. Gerhardt’s 
rendering (DB1021) of Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer is on 
every score better than her earlier record of this song on 
*DB848. Olszewska’s Polydor record( *) of /mmer leiser was dull, 
and she was frequently guilty of booming scoops. On Electrola 
DA770 Gerhardt sings Jn stiller Nacht, which deserves to be 
included in the English H.M.V. lists. There is a deep religious 
note and a good flow of melody in this song. 

For delicacy and moving simplicity it would be difficult to 
match the love-song Komm bald 
(H.M.V. *DA635), gracefully sung 
by MeCormack, and as daintily 
accompanied.—a_ record to trea- 
sure. Liebestreu is No. 1 in 
Brahms’s first volume of songs, 
and was composed when he was 
nineteen years of age. The Victor 
record by Jeritza is now unobtain- 
able, but to compensate we have 
H.M.V. DA12%4 in which Therese 
Schnabel sings, accompanied by 
Artur Schnabel Its superb 
climaxes, as in Botschaft and Von 
ewiger Liebe, again refute Wolf’s 
dictum that Brahms was incapable 
of exulting. 

The fragrant, popular Die 
Mainacht has been recorded many 
times. MeCormack (H.M.V. 
*DA628), always lyrical, was 
ardent. Ben Davies (H.M.V. 
*E349) sang it in English and used 
with artistry what remained of a 
once glorious voice. His diction 
and interpretation made up for 
any anxiety regarding his high 
notes. Despite the acoustical 
recording, Eric Marshall’s (Bruns- 
wick) is the best interpretation of 
all, because of its sincerity, but 
the accompaniment is feeble. 
Olszewska's (H.M.V.) lacks all- 
round merit —the diction could be 
clearer and the phrasing smoother. 
The recently issued Ria Ginster (H.M.V.) version is the best to 
date from the recording standpoint, but not outstanding from 
the interpretative and vocal points of view. 

The Minnelied (Op. 71, No. 5), which Schlusnus (Decca- 
Polydor DE7022) sings so ravishingly, was regarded by the 
late Mr. H. T. Finck as the best by far of all Brahms’s songs. 
In contrast is Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen, a disconsolate song. 
Rehkemper (Polydor 23148) is heartrending in conveying the 
pathos of this poem. Therese Schnabel (H.M.V.), on the 
other hand, treats it rather in a resigned manner, as inevitable. 
Mr. Edwin Evans did not regard the plaintive Nachtigall as a 
favourable example of Brahms’s genius, and stated it would 
require a finished singer to deliver it with anything like good 
effect. Gerhardt does more than this: it is among her best 
H.M.V. records. In Nachtwandler (Polydor 19691), Franz 
Steiner, baritone, is often off pitch, and the song is sung too 
lugubriously and tearfully. 

Only one of the fifteen songs of the cycle founded on Tieck’s 
Die schéne Magelone, viz., No. 9 (Ruhe, Siissliebchen), has so 
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far been recorded. This gentle, happy slumber-song is excel- 
lently sung by Sigrid Onegin (H.M.V.), and is worthy to be 
classed with the composer’s Guten Abend, gut’ Nacht, Schubert’s 
Schlafe, schlafe, and Strauss’s Wiegenlied (T'rdume, trdume). 

As regards the Sapphische Ode, I like best the Gerhardt 
Vocalion(*) for all-round excellence. Her singing of it. lives 
longest in thememory. The Electrola (*DA525) by Schumann- 
Heink, which was on the British H.M.V. lists, has an orchestral 
accompaniment. The key is lower, the pace faster, the 
phrasing and interpretation good, and the voice caressing. 
Olszewska (H.M.V.) sings it in a still lower key, and reveals 
the rich, pleasing quality of her voice, particularly in the 
depths of the alto register. 

Schwesterlein (No. 15 of the German folk-songs)—sung by 
Lula Mysz-Gmeiner (Polydor 23108)—is among her best records, 
she having specialised on songs poignant, mysterious or sombre 
in character. Beautiful as is Schlusnus’s (Decca-Polydor 
DE7022) Standchen, I prefer Gerhardt’s quicker tempo and 
van Bos’s playing of the exquisite symphony which occurs 
between the second and last stanzas. There is beauty, 
particularly in the piano part, in Therese, but the record by 
Elisa Stiimzner (Polydor 90011) is over-sentimentalised by 
scoops and slurs. Der Tod, das ist die kiithle Nacht-—words by 
Heine—is sung by Manowarda (Polydor 231£3). His dark 
tone suits its funereal lines, while the poet’s musings in his 
dreams are admirably expressed in the singer’s concluding 
mezza voce phrases. 

The Vergebliches Stdndchen (like Liebestreu and Von ewiger 
Liebe) is a duet for solo voice! The Gerhardt 1924 Vocalion 
version was good, but her H.M.V. record is excellent. Many 
Lieder enthusiasts will be surprised to hear that a Tetrazzini 
record of this song (with orchestral accompaniment) was 
issued by H.M.V. in January 1914, under the title Serenata 
inutile, but it did not remain long on the lists. 

The Vier ernste Gesdnge, written the year before Brahms 
died, were his last published compositions. All four songs 
‘are based on sermons derived from biblical and apocryphal 
sources. This song-cycle was acoustically recorded (on 
Polydor) several years ago by Sigrid Oregin, who bestows 
great care on her interpretations, but if one has heard it sung 
impressively by a bass (for which voice it was written) one 
realises that even a contralto of wide range and varied vocal 
colour is hardly an adequate substitute. Instead of pianoforte 
accompaniments (which Brahms intended) there is orchestral 
support, which is poor when judged by present-day standards. 
In Denn es gehet dem Menschen the opening bars are reiterated. 
There is lovely quality of voice throughout the restrained 
second song, Ich wandte mich, but to my mind the most 
impressive are the last two, O Tod, O Tod, wie bitter bist du and 
Wenn ich mit Menschen. The former is declaimed broadly, 
but there are many melodious moments. In the latter there 
is a feeling of triumph, with passages of accented notes followed 
by contrasting lyrical phrases. 

The best record I have heard of Von ewiger Liebe is Gerhardt’s 
H.M.V. DB1021, which replaced *DB848. The piano is good, 
and the singer surpasses all others interpretatively and vocally, 
notably in the admirable control of her ardour in those 
passionate moments leading up to the climax. The next best 
is Sigrid Onegin (H.M.V.). The voice is fuller, but the 
phrasing is choppy when compared with Gerhardt’s, who 
never loses the continuity of the poem, and links up by fewer 
breaks the smoother lines of her phrasing. The piano accom- 
paniment by Franz Rupp to the Onegin record is very promi- 
nent and full-blooded. Mafalda Salvatini (Parlophone), 
accompanied by no less an artist than Raucheisen (who ranks 
next to van Bos as a skilled Lieder accompanist), reveals 
good German diction, but lachrymosity—which seems inborn 
in Italian sopranos—should not intrude into the realm of 
Lieder singing, as it does here. Audible intakes of breath 
make it doubly reprehensible. 

In Vor dem Fenster, Gerhardt (H.M.V.) and her able accom- 
panist, Paula Hegner, combine to portray the. recklessness of 
the youth and the cautionary advice of the maiden. Frau von 


Herzogenberg (Brahms’s great friend and mentor) singled out 
In Waldeseinsamkcit as a magnificent, radiantly ecstatic, piece. 
The piano harmonies suit the sylvan scene, and McCormack 
(H.M.V. *DA628) was especially fine in the closing reference to 
the nightingale’s song. 

The Wiegenlied (Guten Abend, gut’ Nacht), which is sung by 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink with the fervour of a prayer, is 
one of the most satisfactory records she ever made. It is now 
available only on Electrola (*DA525). Second in popularity 
was Julia Culp’s rendering on DA151, which was deleted from 
the British H.M.V. lists in 1929. There is sweet singing in 
Ria Ginster’s H.M.V. record (DB1874). If only the entire 
lullaby had been sung pianissimo, as is done in the exquisite 
last half of the second verse, the suspicion of shrillness in the 
top notes would have been mitigated. Elsie Suddaby’s 
H.M.V. record (in English) is a namby-pamby affair, and the 
words are frequently indistinguishable. 

Wie Melodien zieht es mir opens with a haunting theme which 
is repeated several times. Brahms introduced this melody 
into his violin sonata in A major. The delicate singing of Lotte 
Schéne (Parlophone-Odeon) is spoilt by piercing top notes 
which blast badly. 

Though not strictly in the category of songs for solo voice, 
I would strongly recommended the two discs (H.M.V. DB1442 
and 1443) of Brahms’s Alto Rhapsodie, a fragment from 
Goethe’s Harzreise im Winter, in which the contralto soloist is 
Sigrid Onegin. The male chorus (the Berlin Doctors’ Choir) 
joins her in the third and fourth parts. The recording of 
soloist, choir, and orchestra (Berlin State Opera) is magnificent 
in every detail. They are easily the best records of their 
kind. The singing is full of beauty. In addition, the diction 
of the solo artist and of the choir is a model, and the whole 
performance well balanced. Another beautiful. choral H.M.V. 
record with soprano solo is Ye that now are sorrowful from the 
Requiem, with Florence Austral as the soloist, and the Royal 
Opera House chorus and orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted 
by John Barbirolli, and recorded in Covent Garden Opera 
House itself. The soprano’s task is a difficult and heavy one, 
but despite an occasional sense of effort, there are many 
poignant moments. The orchestral playing is well reproduced, 
and the choral singing always pleasant, dignified, and un- 
obtrusive. 

I regret the passing of many acoustical recordings of 
Brahms’s songs, particularly Gerhardt’s (pre-War H.M.V.) 
Der Schmied, Constance Willis’s (Vocalion) and Vera Devna’s 
(Beltona) Sandman (Sandmdnnchen), Eric Marshall’s (H.M.V.) 
Wie bist du, meine Kénigin ?, van Endert’s Bei dir sind meine 
Gedanken, Sonntag, Da unten im Tale and Sandmdnnchen (all 
four Polydor), Glanville Davies’s (Columbia) 7'o an Aeolian 
Harp (An eine Aolsharfe), and of various records commented 
on in the preceding paragraphs, and look forward to their 
being electrically recorded in the near future. 

Since writing the above, Decca-Polydor has issued (on 
LY6075) the Polydor Schlusnus record of Wie bist du, meine 
Kénigin?, with its original coupling— Feldeinsamkeit—also 
sung by Schlusnus, and in every way a worthy companion to 
the love song. H.M.V. has given us a flawless record in DB1926 
of Botschaft, by Ria Ginster, whose liquid tones in their highest 
range remind one of the brilliance of Florence Austral and Eva 
Turner. On the same disc is the hitherto unrecorded Brahms 
song, Treue Inebe (Op. 7, No. 1), which is wistful in character 
and therefore an effective contrast to the exultant Botschaft. 

I hope that sometime reasonably soon Parlophone will 
give us the Karin Branzell (Odeon) record of Hin Wanderer, 
when a suitable coupling has been found for it. I also hope 
that H.M.V. will prevail on Madame Elena Gerhardt to record 
the following Brahms songs: Der Schmied (we seldom 
think of Gerhardt as an extremely powerful singer, unless we 
have heard her sing this song or Schumann’s Die Léwenbraut, 
and then we know how thrilling her fortissimo can be) ; 
An die Nachtigall; Treue Liebe ; Dort in den Weiden; An ein 
Veilchen ; O witisst ich doch den Weg zuriick. 

Rosert W. F. Porrer. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. } 

WISH to correct an error in last month’s ‘‘ C.C.”’ in reference 

to the unpublished Melba record of the Salce scene in Otello, 
made at the farewell performance. I stupidly wrote first part, 
which is the portion already published in the Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue, whereas the record I had in mind was the second 
part. I heard this played on a machine which was particularly 
rich in overtones, and was much impressed. 

One of my many American correspondents, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, writes me an interestingly provocative 
letter which raises points which, while not altogether new, are 
likely to be always with us. 

Here, for instance, is one, which gives a very fair idea of the 
degree of confusion and misunderstanding which may exist : 
* Fundamentally, what is an original? It would be a good 
thing if you would clarify this sometime in your column... . 
By an original it seems that almost anything is included in 
the shape of a record pressed before withdrawal from the 
catalogue. Take the de Reszke records, for instance. The 
original issue, that is, when they first came out, was under a 
Red Label. But the Porter Song was Black Label with silver 
lettering, and I have never seen a Porter Song with red... . 
It is interesting to note also that while the labels are worded 
the same, in the case of each of the four or five copies I 
have seen the labels have been just a little different—in 
size of type, etc. I have one Joseph Jefferson record in perfect 
condition with a label of the first issue. I have the other 
Jefferson record issued at the same time (?) but with slightly 
smaller label. Then I have a broken copy of the first-mentioned 
Jefferson which has a label noticeably different from the 
former. Finally, I have a Jefferson double-faced with a 
completely different label. . . . I hope nobody asks me to 
pick out an original for them in the future ! ” 

I have quoted and am dealing with this point at some 
length because my correspondent is not a beginner in the study 
of ancient records—quite the reverse, in fact. I am the more 
surprised, therefore, that he makes a stumbling-block of what 
is in reality a very simple matter. An original record, like 
an original anything else, is a record in its original state ; it 
is true that an early record might, and often did, appear in 
several different states (as, apparently, did the Jefferson 
record), but it is not true that a record can be counted as 
original merely if pressed before withdrawal from the catalogue. 
Admittedly, the de Reszke records were first issued with 
Red Label, as were certain others of that series, which included 
Campanari, Sembrich, Gilibert, Adams, Scotti and Van Rooy : 
but I think that these Red Labels were retained only for a 
very short time ; some of those that I have seen, including my 
own de Reszke, have had a Black Label pasted over them. 

My correspondent continues: ‘‘ Another point you might 
treat in your column is the question of whether the most rabid 
collectors prefer ‘originals’ for their musical and singing 
values or as antiques. Musically, of course, they are far inferior 
to modern pressings. It was interesting to compare Melba’s 
1904 Se Saran Rose with a fresh pressing of the same recording. 
The original mauve Victor pressing could hardly be heard 
above the roar of the surface noise, although the copy had 
always been played with fibres and was in excellent condition. 
I fear it must all be a matter of collectors’ whims when they 
prefer such a noisy original.” 

There seems to be something about the collecting of early 
original records which has a peculiarly irritating effect upon 
those gramophonists who are not interested in them. 
Collectors are admittedly odd sort of people, and insist upon 
gathering together, and often paying high prices for, articles 
which have no utility value whatever, and very often no 
artistic value either. There is, I believe, a certain postage 
stamp of British Guiana which may be relied upon to realise 
£2,000 whenever a copy is offered for sale ; and yet in appear- 
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ance it resembles a child’s attempt to draw a postmark with 
its left hand ; and even an unused copy, if there were such a 
thing, would be surcharged by the Post Office if placed on a 
letter! Absolutely useless, in fact. And then look at the 
people who , oh well, there is no end to it : it is all a matter 
of taste. My correspondent’s statement that originals are 
always far inferior to modern re-pressings simply begs the 
question at every point. Some are, but certainly not all. Most 
of the early records which have survived are in fine condition, 
or so I have found, and I think that that is the reason for their 
survival ; and if they reproduce badly, the fault lies with the 
machine as often as not. Melba’s Se Saran Rose of 1904 
admittedly had a villainous surface, but I am surprised to 
hear that a specimen which had been played with fibres only— 
if this is chronologically possible—created so much uproar. 

As might have been expected, my remarks on the subject 
of re-recording met with a mixed reception ; they also showed 
some confusion between re-recording and re-pressing. Those 
who agreed with me did so with enthusiasm, but in fairness a 
little space must be found for the opposition. With regard to 
re-recordings, the view seems to be that even if the process 
is not ideal, it is better than nothing. (Mm——.) Also, 
would I be opposed to re-recordings of the Lassalle cylinders, 
which cannot otherwise be heard? or of the legendary cylinder 
by Jenny Lind? or of that by Jean de Reszke? These are posers, 
and quite unanswerable. But, generally speaking, the owner 
of dises by, say, Albani, Suzanne Adams, Edouard de Reszke, 
or others which cannot be re-pressed, would not be greatly 
interested in re-recording, and might quite conceivably feel 
disinclined to expose his treasures to possible risks of damage : 
this, of course, is a different consideration, but it is nevertheless 
an obstacle which would have to be negotiated if the artistic 
scruples could first be overcome. 

The re-pressing enthusiasts put their case something like 
this : You value your stuffy old “‘ originals ” on account of the 
voices that are in them? (yes). Were it not for the voices, 
the discs would mean nothing to you? (that is so). So that the 
voice is the most important part of the record? (it looks like it). 
Then, in cases where re-pressing improves the voice, why not 
have re-pressings rather than originals? 

The best thing to do at this stage is to remember an important 
appointment, and go and think it out. It is quite simple, 
really. 

One correspondent tells me that he is so terrified of doing the 
slightest damage to his original copy of Caruso’s 1905 Flower 
Song, although it is in perfect condition, and played only with 
fibres, that he has bought, for two guineas, a special pressing, 
in order that he may play it as often as he wishes! Admittedly 
the case is not parallel, as there is here no question of superior 
reproduction ; but it will go to show the uselessness of arguing 
with the true collecting spirit ! 

OME doubt has been expressed as to whether I was correct 

in my statement some time ago that the record of the final 
trio in Faust sung by Melba, McCormack and Sammarco in 
1910 was not published. If it was, I should be glad to have 
particulars. 

OLLECTORS had an especial treat when Mr. Klein broad- 

cast in January a talk on the singers of the past, illustrated 
with some records. With the exception of the heavenly Pur 
dicesti by Patti, it was not necessary to hark back to the 
Collectors’ Corner period to show what we have already lost, or 
are rapidly losing. Frieda Hempel can hardly be described as a 
singer of the past, although she certainly represents a past ideal. 
Her record of the Queen of Night air in The Magic Flute must be 
accounted a landmark in coloratura singing, and would be 
something of a shock to some of those young singers who some- 
times seem to be in too great a hurry to exhibit their immaturity. 
Caruso’s Siciliana of 1910 fully demonstrated, as Mr. Klein 
pointed out, how little need there was for amplified versions of 
historical records if adequately reproduced. But perhaps the 
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surprise of the programme was the inclusion of Evan Williams 
(I suppose it really was Evan Williams?) : certainly this tenor 
was capable of astonishing feats of singing, as witness his 
Sound an Alarm, and the oratorio passage which we heard on 
this occasion ; also he gave some exquisite studies in mezza 
voce in his early recording days ; but his frankly ‘‘ pot-boiling ”’ 
efforts, which formed a large percentage of his work, deposed 
him, I should have thought, from the pages of history. Mr. 
Klein’s remarks would naturally appeal strongly to readers 
of these notes, holding as he does the view that great singing 
can be acquired only by exertions which the present generation 
are not prepared to make, and that in consequence there is 
nothing to-day to compare with the singing of yesterday. Mr. 
Mackenzie has suggested strongly that it is simply not worth 
a@ young artist’s while to study deeply the art of singing, and 
it has to be admitted that so far there is nothing in sight with 
which to refute this dismal view. 

But exceptions are necessary to prove a rule, and collectors 
will be proud to number among their ranks Mr. Charles 
Mayhew, whose recent broadcast performances of the better 
kind of early musical comedy have administered a distinct jolt 
to the somewhat smug mediocrity which has become the rule in 
this class of work. Mr. Mayhew attaches great importance to 
the educational value of our records, and to the necessity for 
keeping in touch with the traditions of the past. He is one of 
those true enthusiasts who have made the pilgrimage to 
Meopham and done homage to the gods and goddesses of bel 
canto. He tells me that he has an especial reverence for Renaud 
and Bispham, and that he looks forward to the time when he 
will be able to concentrate upon the best operatic and oratorio 
music. 

N important haul of 1905 records by Scotti and Plangon in 

unused condition has to some extent confirmed my previous 
comparisons of these first Victor recordings (with piano) 
with the London issue of three. years earlier. Technically 
the Victors were faultless, Scotti’s Prologue being a model, 
and perhaps the last word on the subject—I admit that 
it is better than Ancona’s ; his Finch’ an del vino is a master- 
piece of singing in the Mozartian style, as is Don Juan’s 
Serenade, which I lately heard rendered by a baritone of 
considerable gramophonic repute in a manner which simply 
left me guessing. Some of this series, however, although 
technically perfect, seem .to lack something of that very 
human “ flesh and blood ”’ impression which the London 
records, with all their-faults, generally gave us. They are, 
nevertheless, of great historical interest as original recordings, 
and generally superior to those which followed two or three 
years later, when experiments were in progress for the improve- 
ment of reproduction. 

Scotti’s London records rank high in the estimation of 
collectors on account of their undoubted scarcity. Very few 
are in existence, and I much prize my recent acquisition, 
through exchange, of theair O Nuit d’Amour in de Lara’s opera 
Messaline, which was tried at Covent Garden with Calvé at 
about this time (1902). It is a beautiful and characteristic 
piece of singing, and the air itself is quite enchanting, though 
I have never heard of any other record of it having been made. 
Tosti’s Invano is another gem, both vocally and as an album 
specimen. I should be most obliged to any reader who could 
tell me of other copies of these two discs. 

Of the first two Victor 10-inch records (of 1904) I have only 
Bella siccome un angelo, in Don Pasquale, but at once the 
transatlantic reticence is noticeable. 

Reverting to my earlier find, it is 4 propos to notice that new 
copies of the airs in Don Carlos and L’ Elisir d’Amore respec- 
tively, although masterpieces of suave and polished singing, 
also lack the spark of life; while the Eri tu, although, an 
especially interesting collector's disc, with large-type figures, 
is less striking than the gorgeous 1907 rendering by Battistini. 
Plangon’s first 12-inch issue are hardly open to criticism ; 
recording, voice, and. life-like qualities are all magnificent. Of 
the five dises which formed. part of this find, it is difficult to 
seleet a favourite ; but after. admiring the clear-cut. and easy 


phrasing of Les Deux Grenadiers, the contemplative Le 
Vallon, the conventionally bucolic Air du Laboureur, in 
Haydn’s Les Saisons, the massive Qui sdegno, and the 
melodious Vi Ravviso, I find myself perhaps most impressed 
by the fine climax which the great basso builds in Gounod’s 
Nazareth. Many of us have heard Nazareth a good many times, 
and have probably dismissed it from our minds, but I will 
wager that nobody who has heard this record of Plangon’s is 
likely to forget it again. 

I was pleased to get an original copy of Melba’s Porgi Amor, 
which was one of her earliest batch—March 1904. This is one 
of those of her records which, although early withdrawn, were 
never repeated, and it has particular value in reaching an 
almost unattainable standard of singing technique. There is 
nothing in this music to help the singer ; in fact, its classical 
austerity seems rather to leave her exposed and unprotected, 
and to magnify every weak point. Melba triumphs easily over 
its unapparent difficulties with that utter simplicity which 
is the mystery and despair of those others. 

Among the Black Label records which have come my way 
lately is a fine original of The Piper of Dundee by Andrew 
Black. This is Black at his very best ; and it is difficult to 
understand why it was thought necessary to replace it with the 
less happy orchestrally accompanied rendering of two years 
later. Another is William Paull’s Star of Eve, which is a further 
example of this artist’s fine singing. Paull’s voice recorded 
admirably, and it was for this reason that he was called upon 
to make records of every kind of baritone music ; but it remains 
to his credit that his best performances were in the best 
selections, and this Star of Eve (which was less hackneyed in 
1902) suggests that had it not been for his premature death 
in the following year he might have added considerably to the 
laurels which he had gained with the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

Almost simultaneously with my discovery of The heart 
bowed down by Alan Turner, I read in the Editor’s notes that 
Mr. Turner is a regular reader of THE GRAMOPHONE. His 
records of 1906 are justly accounted as historical, and are 
included in the ‘‘ Who’s Who.” His record of the Prologue 
to Pagliacci comes chronologically after that of Scotti, and is 
sung in superlative style; indeed, it may be said without fear 
of contradiction that his finely virile voice and delivery, and 
faithfully traditional phrasing were those of an operatic singer 
of the front rank. I heard him as Telramund in a really notable 
production of Lohengrin, which I heard twice in the course of 
a week, and he remains uppermost in my memory among 
exponents of this réle. 

Two finds of considerable ‘‘ museum ”’ interest are reported 
by R.B. (Milan). Both are from the 1902 celebrity catalogue ; 
the first is 2-22508, You are my Morning (Wrangel), sung in 
Russian by the ex-naval officer leading tenor of the Imperial 
Petersburg Opera N. N. Figner, whose records remained 
available for two years only. The other is by Elisa Bruno, 
who, as I have mentioned before, was withdrawn from the 
catalogue after one year, although she subsequently recorded 
frequently for Fonotipia. R.B. is anxious to obtain records by 
Fremstad, Bispham, Adams, and Jeanne Gordon, and has some 
attractive specimens to offer in exchange. : 

In reply to H.P.H.G. (Acton), of the list of his recent finds, 
Melba’s 03050 Good- Bye and 053110 Caro Nome belong to the 
American 1907 series. The Good-Bye is very poor, and 
replaced a London recording which was exquisite. On m’appelle 
Mimi, 033062, was, unless I am mistaken, the only record 
Melba made in Paris : it was issued in 1907 or 1908—after the 
Italian version from America. The latter was a good record, 
but I have been told that the French one is even better. 

Spargi d’armaro piarto (Lucia di Lammermoor) by Galvany 
dates also from 1907-8. Galvany was a finished coloratura 
soprano and visited London in 1907, but despite her excellent 
singing and her charming and petite appearance, something 
went wrong, of which we may surmise the old story. In 
further reply, ‘‘ C.C.” started in its present form in May 1931, 
and has been continuous except for September of that year. 

P. G. H. 
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R1759 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Orquesta Iberica de Madrid, con- 

ducted by Lago: Granada Suite (Lehmberg). 

E11243-5 (12in., 12s.).—Berlin Grand Symphony Orchestra, 

conducted by Weissmann : Tod und Verklarung (Strauss). 

The items in the Suite are Albaicin, Generalife, Sacro Monte 
and Fiesta. I know nothing of the conductor, German Lago, 
or the composer, Emilio Lehmberg. The band is. an effective 
combination of guitar tones. We remember El Albaicin as the 
name of the gipsy quarter—the old town on a hill—of Granada 
(in Albeniz’s Iberia there is a capital impression) ; and the 
Generalife is one of the fountainy Gardens of Spain that 
Falla celebrates in his well-known suite. Here is another of 
those impressions that, if we sit back and drift into the mood, 
can so refreshingly snatch us from foggy February. There is 
nothing very striking about the Holy Hill and Festival 
pieces. As light music of a modest class, these bits of coloured 
film may please many hearers. A little of the twanged strings 
goes a long way, for me. Those hardened to modern dance 
music may find the twangs an extra joy. 

I wish we could take a census of the popularity of Strauss’s 
works. Is Death and Transfiguration out-moded, after 
forty-five years? Apart from its subject, which should never 
deter us, since some of the greatest thoughts in all arts have 
dwelt upon death and what may follow, only its few under- 
linings might offend. It is a work of extraordinary power and 
resource for a young man of twenty-four: the best of the 
resource lying in his economy, and in his clear view of the 
duality of death, as inspiring fear and striking off chains. 

The “ programme’ was written (after the music was 
composed) by Ritter, a friend and inspirer of Strauss’s. About 
‘** programme ”’ much fascinating debate still goes on. I have 
heard Strauss’s tone-poems dismissed-as ‘‘the cinema-mind in 
music.”” Well, there is good cinema and bad. Some serious 
critics insist that only when the film gets away from literature 
can it find its own artistic impulse and life : ‘‘ music ought to 
keep away from literary associations.” Carried further, the 
argument becomes that of extremists—that music must get 
away from emotion, and be “‘ pure sound.” But I cannot 
conceive any such thing. Can you? All music must be taken 
in and digested by minds which are chock-full of emotions and 
literary ideas ; and though theoretically it may sound nice to 
banish all these, how can it be done? You can’t suddenly 
listen in a vacuum. Even the appreciation of the most 
** classical ’’ music, in which beauty of form, rather than of 
displayed emotion, is the most obviously. pervading attribute, 
depends on our grasping that beauty, which depends on our 
knowledge of proportion, which is derived from literary ideas 
or those of nature. Music has a great country of its own that 
is not comparable to that of any other art (and I wish this 
were more often realised, and fewer analogies attempted 
between it and them) ; but it can only appeal to faculties that, 
willy-nilly, are practised in literary and humanly emotional 
ways. “ Pure sound ”’ is a pure delusion—as much so as that 





“‘ pure abstract truth ” that a musician once asked a critic to 
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provide in his criticisms. Programme music cannot be so 
high a form as absolute music? It can be very good fun, and 
great music. Who, for instance, could want to lose Till, or 
wish it had never been done? Even as a tour de force alone, 
it is a thing of beauty—the most gorgeous piece of programme 
music ever made, to my mind. As a unity, Tod is even finer. 
The trouble begins when people start to pin literary notions 
on music which the composer did not authorise. Then music 
flies coyly out of the window. But Strauss’s ‘‘ programmes ”’ 
are all authorised. Only the outline of T'od’s is needed. There 
are four main sections. The opening rhythm is important, and 
so is the oboe theme (rising, and then dropping wearily down 
the scale) in the middle of side 1. This is later metamorphosed. 
The sick man sleeps, dreaming feverishly. Side 2 : the contest, 
long ago begun, before we were here, is renewed. In the 
last } in. the “‘ transfiguration ’’ theme first starts up : there is 
hope in the will’s challenge. Side 3: he is exhausted, but his 
mind is clearer. The changed mood of the oboe theme sets a 
scene of childhood, first ; then, of youth’s boundless aspirations 
(14 in.), manhood’s strife with the wicked (mark, at 2} in. and 
later, the trombones’ worldly daunting). At the turn of 
side 3 and 4 the “ transfiguration ’’ (heme rings out (it may 
here stand for idealism, the only thing that can keep us 
going, for earthor heaven). Sides 5 and 6: death has released 
the body. The musician, in his epilogue, mingles imagination 
with philosophy. The ‘ transfiguration’’ (idealism) and 
** childhood ” themes are combined ; the former is built up to 
a splendid end. There was true greatness in the young man 
who could write this. The finer felicities (pp, timpani, 
character in tone-colour) mark the playing and recording, and 
proportion is studied. A very recommendable set indeed. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

*C 2642-3 (12in., 4s. each).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Landon Ronald: Lyric Suite, Op. 54 
(Grieg). 

*DB1938-9 (12in., 12s.).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Edward Elgar: Froissart Overture, and 
Elegy, Op. 58 (Elgar). 

*DB4898-9 (12in., 12s.)—Paris Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, conducted by Piero Coppola: 
Suite, Ma Mére l’Oye (Ravel). 

Finck, in his Grieg, tells how the conductor Seidl orchestrated 
some of the composer’s piano pieces from Op. 54. Grieg thought 
the arrangement too much after Wagnerian weights, and 
re-orchestrated them, dropping the bell piece chosen by Seidl, 
and substituting the sweetly meditative, perhaps love-lorn 
picture of the Shepherd Boy, which with the Norwegian 
Rustic March makes up the first disc. Some will have read 
Arne, by Bjérnson, a friend of Grieg’s. It gives some good 
sketches of peasant life. So does Harriet Martineau’s Feats 
on the Fiord. The march might be imagined as suiting one of 
those bridal revels, complete with brandy-keg, which Harriet 
describes. The other record has that pretty piece of sentiment 
the Nocturne and March of the Dwarfs. Grieg conducted the 
suite at the last concert he gave here, the year before he died 
in 1907. The clear sunshine of his style, its beauty amplified 
by the sensitive scoring, shines out in the recording. We could 
do with a few more Griegs to-day. 

The recorders are wise in securing these Elgar interpretations 
by the composer. I read the other day of Elgar, in bed at 
Malvern, having test records from a recording session played 
to him, and telephoning comments and suggestions to Mr. 
Collingwood, who was conducting, so that the band got much 
of the benefit that would have been theirs if Elgar had held 
the stick. We heard, too, of his diverting himself in the 
nursing home with his records, and rightly considering himself 
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a fine semi-silent salesman when other patients, unfamiliar 
with his works, asked for the numbers of the discs. We can 
be thankful that he directed in person the recording of so 
much of his work, to a degree unparalleled among composers. 


Froissart was one of his early successes. Happily, the saying 
about the honouring of a prophet has not always been true. 
Worcester Festival, in 1890 (the year after he married and went 
to London to seek fortune), commissioned their rising local 
man to write a work, and in this overture, with its motto from 
Keats, ‘“ When Chivalry lifted up her lance on high,” you 
can feel the burgeoning of hope and the consciousness of fresh 
power. Elgar had been reading Old Mortality, where 
Claverhouse is a Froissart enthusiast. Froissart gave a good 
deal of attention to the history of fourteenth-century Scotland. 
The spirit of the lance on high, with no back-thoughts, is in 
this music. Elgar gets the spaciousness out of the prepara- 
tions (with specially telling bass tone) and when the procession 
moves off. At the start of side 2 there is a little of that tender 
musing that we enjoy again, in a mood still more deeply 
philosophical, in Falstaff. Here Leon Goossens’s oboe can be 
distinguished. Modern recording brings up the apparent size 
of the style, without artificiality. The maturity of the 
orchestral management must have struck people forty years 
ago. Some of the sharp, gallant effects remind one, broadly, 
not in actual shape, of Weber’s poise and attack. There is a 
short analysis of the work in Mr. Newman’s Elgar book in 
Lane’s Music of the Masters series. I wish this could be 
supplemented by a second book bringing the account up to 
date, for this is dated 1906, and only goes up to Op. 50. Mr. 
Maine’s big book is valuable, but costly. I take it that most 
Elgarians have the cheap Newman book, so I will just indicate 
where the themes he particularises come on the discs. His 
fig. 65 is near the start, about 4 in. At 1} in. comes the next 
(fig. 66), and at 2 in. the big main theme (fig. 67). The last 
inch of side 1 is occupied with the massive re-statement of 
fig. 65. Side 2 starts with the quiet theme, whose first two bars 
are derived from bars 2 and 3 of the fig. 65 one. At 1} in. are 
fragments of fig. 67 (ends of bars 2 and 3). Development is hot 
on this side, and near its end is the first theme (fig. 65) in longer 
notes. Side 3 brings the recapitulation (figs.67 and 68), and 
so we work on to the coda, still employing the thematic matter 
in easy weaving. The first theme caps all (rightly, if steel be 
employed), and leaves us delighted with the open-hearted work. 
The Elegy, a tender piece of spirituality, reminds me of 
Heraclitus, with perhaps a darker shade in its memories. This, 
and the Funeral March from Grania and Diarmid, ought to 
be better known, for their appropriate occasions. The quiet, 
rich, dark colouring here is very beautifully shown. Both 
recordings are fully worthy. 


Curious that Mother Goose should have waited so long for 
electrical reproduction. Here is Ravel at his best: a smallish- 
scale workman ever, but an exquisite artificer, when artifi- 
ciality does not overlay all, as it has come to do in later works. 
The suite was created as a piano duet (1908) and used for a 
ballet (1912). These pleasantries are not really in the fairy-tale 
succession. Even the grown-up-most little French child (and 
French children seem older than any others, even than 
Americans : old in a different, distinguished way) would not, 
I think, take them to her heart. They are not even meditations 
about children’s doings: they are just Ravel weaving mind- 
music, happiest (as ever) because he doesn’t have to be human. 
The first record contains the Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty, 
The Fairy Garden and Tom (or Hop o’ my) Thumb ; the second, 
Little Ugly, Empress of the Pagodas and Beauty and the Beast. 
The Fairy Garden seems to have come last originally. It is 
there that Prince Charming awakens the Sleeping Beauty, 
to general rejoicing. Tom Thumb’s sketch (after Perrault) 
shows him seeking to find his way home by means of the trail 
of crumbs he had thoughtfully dropped on his way out. But 
the birds had eaten them up, and he toddles along, disconsolate 
(prettily varied bar-lengths), whilst the birds whistle and 
twitter their thanks for the crumbs. Little Ugly tries it in her 


bath—the music of little china images, playing on nutshell- 
instruments. The scgne is from Mme. d’Aulnoy’s Le Serpentin 
Vert. This shows Ravel’s delicious fastidiousness when 
inventing or suggesting “ local colour,’’ which it is so easy to 
coarsen and caricature. In the last scene, from Mme. L. de 
Beaumont’s version, the Beast (double bassoon) bemoans his 
estate, and Beauty (upper wood-wind) condoles. He asks her 
to marry him. She dare not ; but when he fears he is dying, 
her love overcomes her fears, and she promises; then, hey 
presto, the Beast is gone, and there stands the Prince. No 
joy-bells this time, but just quiet happiness “ever after.” 
There are manifold delights in the orchestration. The players 
offer them gently, keeping out of the way: so the records, 
without being exciting, are (what is far more satisfying here) 
chaste, serenely fastidious. 


*DB1966-9 (12in., 24s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
a: Jupiter Symphony, and Overture to The Impresario 
(Mozart). 


*DB2126-30 (12in., 30s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Stokowski: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and Death, 
Briinnhilde’s Immolation, and Closing Scene (Gdotter- 


dammerung) (Wagner). 


Gramophonically speaking, it is ages since we had a Jupiter. 
About the title, the only argument that is any use seems to 
be of the “‘ Why?” ‘“‘ Why not? ”’ order. It was probably just 
one man’s notion, in an annotation. Jupiter was a compre- 
hensive deity, if you consider his attributes down the ages. 
“Father of light’ is perhaps best, for this Mozart: and a 
marvellous bright light it is, in that great finale: great, by 
Jove! There is not much of the thunderbolter or the war-god : 
more of the “truth and justice”’ provenance. The use of 
the name shows one aspect of the amiable, if sometimes 
irritating, weakness of “ labelling.’”’ The scoring is light— 
strings and drums, with “‘ two up and two down ’’—and an 
odd ’un (horns and trumpets for the brass, oboes and bassoons 
for wood, plus one flute). The trumpets are dropped, for the 
slow movement. The first two movements take one disc each : 
the Minuet, a side and a piece. The Overture is on side 8. The 
work, we recall, is one of the three that he wrote in three 
months of 1788, when he was hard up. 

I think simplified explanations of “ first movement ” form 
may be misleading. It is not always so simple as “‘ two tunes 
exposed, developed and recapitulated.’”’ The “ two tunes ” 
is the biggest snag. They began as simple extensions of the 
two limbs of the old A, B form : but the big men were seldom 
satisfied with that, and in most symphonies of any size one, 
at least, of the subjects proliferates: and there is often exten- 
sion, and even some development, in the exposition. The 
second subject here, for example, does not come until bar 56 
(just before 1} in.). All those 55 bars the composer has been 
laying forth his first idea. Then, after the second has come, 
and been nicely rounded off, there is the big bang at 1% in., 
which may or may not be the beginning of the end of the 
section. It is not, for at 24 in. there is another idea, which 
proves to be the real beginning of the end (this is compared 
with a song tune that Mozart was writing not long before, and 
presumably had running in his head: whether it was con- 
sciously or subconsciously used, we cannot tell). An inch from 
the end of side 1 begins the development proper. The key-move 
is a nice clearance from the previous material’s keys, of which 
we have had 120 bars. The 24 in. theme is first developed, and 
then the movement’s opening one (in the accompanied form 
in which it was heard at bar 24) comes in for a little develop- 
ment, leading, at } in. on side 2, to the recapitulation. It will 
be remarked that this short middle (development) section 
(68 bars) is only about half the length of the first or the last 
section. 

You find, both in this and the great G Minor, a preponderance 
of ‘‘ first movement ”’ form. In the latter, all three movements 
that can be so cast are thus shaped (the Minuet is the exception, 
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of course, and even that has its special dramatic life). The 
idea of conflict, as we may roughly style it, seems to dominate 
the shaping of the G Minor. Here, the breadth and weaving 
possibilities of this form appear to have the dominance : the 
latter element being given utmost prominence in the fugal 
finale. ‘‘ First movement ’”’ form is a big thing, with great 
possibilities, and it is worth while to observe its ramifications 
in different works. In this slow movement there is first the 
gracious fiddle melody, then its decoration : with a contrasting 
element, at 14 in., in the minor-key theme, before the C major 
subject (1? in.) spreads serenity, after the minor’s mild agita- 
tion. The development begins about § in. from the end of 
side 3, with treatment of the minor-key idea. This is short, and 
at the turn of the side we are back at the opening theme : but 
this, instead of being repeated, is beautifully regarded as the 
point of departure for a short period of embellishment, that 
runs on until, at 1} in., we return to the second subject, and so 
to the end, with sweetly varied orchestration from the first 
time : and a coda that benignantly bids farewell. The shaping 
can be regarded, if one wishes, as not formally ‘‘ first move- 
ment,” although there is, at the end of bar 44, the customary 
double bar and repeat sign. In view of the shortness (only 
15 bars) of the here-called ‘“‘ development ”’ section, some may 
prefer to regard the shaping as A, B (the minor theme), C 
(the C major one), with a coda ; then B varied, and A varied, 
ending with C-and-coda ; which only shows that form, when 
the shaper knows his job, is plastic, not cut-and-dried, and 
that the most exquisite variants of any given form can be 
devised—by the right man—without going outside the plain 
music-lover’s comprehension. Part of the pleasure in hearing 
this movement lies in the apprehending of its form, whether 
that be active and intentional, or not. That is why I, with 
other music-lovers, find it so unfortunate that the distinguished 
literary man who wrote an article in a recent Radio Times 
should have appeared to think that such apprehension can 
spoil pleasure. If it spoilt his, it is only because he has never 
been taught how to listen fully to music. You might as well 
declare that one’s pleasure in watching a game is spoilt when 
one knows it from inside. But, as has often been pointed out, 
such comments as this author’s are only another proof that 
education has in the past been absurdly inefficient, in not 
showing people all the elements of music’s varied beauties. 
Our author is just missing on certain cylinders, that is all. 
But why tell everybody about his deficiencies? Who cares, 
any way? The restraint in the playing, both here and in the 
Minuet, are worth noting. The latter, perhaps from the 
subconscious feeling that the slow movement had been filled to 
overflowing with variety, maintains key-unity to an unusual 
degree, in not modulating for the trio. Its plaintive little 
oboe-prominence gives it a gently autumnal feeling, instead 
of the bracing sense of that season that we might expect. 
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The first of our monthly recitals of new Records held 
here last month was such an outstanding success that 
both Mr. Rimington (of Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck) 
and myself have decided to develop the social side of 
this informal function. Consequently the next recital 
will be held at the Café Marguerite, situated at the 
corner of Greek St. and Soho +, at 7 p.m. Tuesday, 
March 6th. Coffee and biscuits will be served durin 


the interval. Records will be played on an ‘‘ Expert 
Senior A tic Gra h Admission free. 
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The final is “* first movement—fugue ” style, and best sorted 
out, I think, by each according as he cares to analyse. It 
would take too long to show how it goes. Not only the opening 
subject, but the unison string rush that follows (side 6, 14 in.) 
should be noted. The second subject comes at 2} in. Its 
scalic element partakes of the unison-rush nature. This side 
concludes the exposition; the development enters: the 
recapitulation comes at side 7, § in.: the coda, last 4 in. (with 
a lovely triple combination) ; but the divisions matter little 
here, since the thought is so grandly woven all through. 
Sometimes you feel that you could do with a Handel Festival 
orchestra for it, instead of only these ten staves ; but then, 
the pattern might be muddied. Everything is so clear, and 
Dr. Boult does not strive. It is easy, lucid, choice : a recording 
of chaste merit. 

The Impresario overture is an appropriate pendant, in its 
fairly broad proportions. It was written, with four pieces of 
vocal music, for an imperial command performance of a 
** Singspiel ”’ (play with music) in 1786, and the gallantry of the 
style is well displayed in the performance and recording. 

From the first notes the Wagner records are tremendously 
impressive. The rhythmic spring on side 2 is especially keen : 
this and the size of the music give a wonderful impression of 
the happy hero. Wagner remains a supreme test for recorders. 
I have not had in any former records such an impression of the 
cosmic scale of his work, of its universal truth. For those who 
cannot afford the whole set, I may note that the broad divisions 
of the music, as shown in the list at the head of this review, 
and on the labels, give the first two sides, and part of the third, 
to the Journey, the rest of side 3 and up to side 6, to the 
Death music, three sides (2129-30) to the Immolation, and the 
last side to the Closing Scene. I have no doubt that the album 
will contain some excellent detailed notes, so I need do no more 
than this, at present. The notes will, I hope, be by Walter 
Legge, whose description of the Rose Cavalier selection I 
thought exceedingly apt and helpful; indeed, of its kind, 
masterly. As one who has toiled long in this difficult country, 
I salute a skilful practitioner. 


*B8116—7 (10in., 5s.)—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Coppola: Petite Suite (Debussy). 

C2638-9 (12in., 8s.).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Ronald: Chopiniana (Glazounov) ; Spring 
Song and Spinning Song (Mendelssohn). 

The first disc of the Debussy contains Hn Bateau and 
Cortége; the other, Menuet and Ballet. The suite was written 
for piano duet in 1888, the year in which he was experiencing 
some vicissitudes, in the reception by his superiors of the music 
he sent from Rome (he had won the Prix de Rome in 1884). 
The orchestration, by another hand (Busser’s, if I remember 
aright), is tastefully rich. If the pieces do not show surprising 
freshness, there are touches (near the end of the first piece, 
e.g.) that mark the promise of spring. The gallant poise of the 
Procession will always please, and the Minuet is one of the 
neatest modern specimens of its kind. The last piece hints at a 
feeling for the operatic style of the period. Debussy has not 
quite had his full measure of admiration and respect, particu- 
larly from the post-war generation. It was unfortunate that 
he died in 1918: French music, above all, needed a steadying 
influence then—though perhaps Debussy was too ill to stand 
up very strongly: but there was scarcely anyone else, and 
French folly, which will not quickly be forgiven, did much to 
make our art a laughing-stock, for a decade. These records 
get the marrow of the music, which is among the tastiest of 
suite-meats. 

The indefatigable Glazounov, who had written his Op. 5 
(a symphony) by the time he was sixteen, is perhaps as well 
occupied as ever he can be, when giving the glad orchestral 
hand to someone else’s music. We have here three of the four 
piano pieces by Chopin which he arranged—the Polonaise, 
Op. 40, No. 1, the Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 1, and the Tarantella, 
Op. 43. There is a shade too much reverberation here. 
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Glazounov has a rather gaudy taste. The piece could have 
been treated with a lighter rhythmical hand by the conductor 
and players, without losing its dignity. The Nocturne loses 
something of the thrusting power of the middle section, and 
the quiet triplet insistence of the first and last sections does 
not come through consistently. Again, Glazounov is a bit 
inclined to overweight the writing, and to lose the melting 
effect of certain. harmonies. It is all rather stark. He seems 
happier in the Italian dance after Rossini, but again there is 
lacking the last bit of tiptoe poise. The Mendelssohn fill-ups 
are a curious choice. Who picked them? Was it thought that 
those who like their Chopin twopence-coloured would also 
run after two of the thousand-times-done Songs? The arranger 
is not named.. It is pleasant to find them done without tricks, 
and if one peeps into the looking-glass of memory, they will 
always be found coyly, endearingly, beckoning. Their cool 
colours are restful after the Glazounovs. Apart from the defect 
mentioned above, the recording suits the matter well. 


DB2142 (12in., 6s.)—London Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Lawrance Collingwood, under the supervision 
of the Composer: Triumphal March from Caractacus 
(Elgar). 


Caractacus, the composer’s Op. 35 (Leeds, 1898 : dedicated 
to Queen Victoria), immediately precedes the Variations, 
the Sea Pictures, and Gerontius, and looks strongly onward 
from the earlier cantatas, both in shape and idiom. A chrom- 
atic, key-waving element, for instance, is very distinctive. 
The setting of the cantata is among Elgar’s beloved Malvern 
hills. When most of Britain was subdued, Caractacus made 
his stand on Herefordshire Beacon, was betrayed, and taken 
captive to Rome, where the Emperor, honouring a brave 
patriot, pardoned him. The record gives us the scene of the 
Roman triumph, the vocal parts being absorbed into the 
orchestral picture. The opening subject is that which repre- 
sented the Romans at the beginning of the work. At 3 in. 
the busier one is that which comes in the first solo, when 
Caractacus meditates by night on his past struggles : “‘ Through 
the cloven ranks of battle, Rome has heard my wheel-blades 
rattle.” At the start of side 2, where the score tells us that 
Caractacus, his daughter and her lover pass wearily along in 
chains, we hear the theme of the captives, marked earlier in 
the work. This is the record, stirring in its full-flowing, 
finely-rounded utterance by both composer and executants, 
whose making Sir Edward found such pleasure in directing 
from his sick-bed. It worthily joins the splendid band of 
Pomp and Circumstance marches. 

With what heaviness of heart we read the bulletins before 
the quiet end came, last Friday. The testament of beauty 
lightens that, and it is well that even as we go sadly about 
our work, there should come this record, charged with an old 
‘story of courage and gallant faith—a symbol of the spirit that 
has moved and greatly sustained Edward Elgar all the days of 
his life, to the lasting glory of music and the unreckonable 
enriching of the life of every humble lover of it. 


DECCA-POLYDOR 
LY6082—4 (12in., 10s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Melichar: First Brandenburg Concerto (Bach) ; 
with, on last side, Organ Solo by Sittard: Prelude in E 

minor (Bach). 


This concerto was scored for “‘ 2 corni di caccia, 3 hautb. e 
bassono, violino piccolo concertato, 2 violini, una viola e 
violoncello, col basso continuo” ; which resolves itself into 
two horns (corno di caccia—hunting horn, i.e., French horn), 
three oboes, bassoon, with strings and the solo fiddle. The 
piccolo one was a small-sized instrument, tuned (here) a minor 
third higher than usual : so in the score we oddly find a fiddle 
part written in D, while all the other strings are in F. Bach, 
at thirty-six, was trying his hand in big-scale orchestral work, 












and every one of the six concerti is differently scored. He 
never sought novelty in the ways to which the real pioneers 
of orchestration, before or after him, experimented ; so his 
orchestral music lacks the greatest interest of all—that of 
hearing instruments treated as individuals. It is perhaps 
comparable with the treatment of the child a hundred years 
ago, and to-day. That throws one back on the constructive 
interest, and so many people find this sort of music not easy 
to listen to. This excellently solid recording of No. | pleases 
me very well. I should like the first horn to give us that 
characteristic call more clearly, in bars 2, 3, 8, 9 and 12 (with 
its triplet against the others’ four semiquavers) : but that is 
difficult to do, against the tutti, which is working hard most of 
the time. There are some natty bits of dialogue, the three 
groups being well marked. He used this movement again in 
one of the cantatas. The slow movement is most impressive— 
oboe and the little fiddle conversing, with lowest strings gravely 
approving at intervals. This musing finds Bach always at his 
noblest and deepest. 

The danger of movements like the third is that of getting 
into a jog-trot ; and that danger is not only the conductor’s : 
it begins earlier. Melichar is not a very varied conductor : 
always apt to jog a bit; and he lets the band play staccato too 
much, all through—a weakness of many conductors in Bach’s 
brisk movements. One of the much-needed elements of con- 
trast is thus partly wasted: and these movements need all the 
contrast they can get. This one is a good specimen, interesting 
not so much because of the interplay, but in the way the 
composer keeps it in the air. The interlude in the minor at 
1} in. (duologue, fiddle and oboe) is just what is wanted. On 
the fourth side is the Minuet and Polacca, each an entity, and 
the two together making a kind of Rondo. The first begins in 
Bach’s best dignified style, fully scored, and has a trio for the 
reeds, which the harpsichord (happily discreet all through the 
work) accompanies. The Polacca is a pussyfooter for the 
strings, minus the little fiddle (very different from the big 
bouncing Polonaise that later came up). Beecham would give 
this a more winsome lilt, phrasing it longer. Its trio is for two 
horns, the three oboes in unison forming the bass. One more 
go of the Minuet rounds off this pretty little bonus—the only 
time in these concertos that we get a fourth movement. I 
like the steady style, even if it is rhythmically a bit stodgy. 
An attractive, cheap set. Decca-Polydor is doing some good 
things, unrecorded or little recorded, and I hope its enterprise 
will be supported. 

The organ piece is the “ Little”? E minor Prelude (whose 
fugue Vierne gave us last year—Parlo. E11228: February 
1933, page 358). This has the right massiveness: but I am 
rather sorry he adds the disputable bar, after the seventeenth. 
Sittard is one of our soundest recorders. It would have been 
well to distinguish the piece from the other E minor, by the 
use on the label of the word “ Little.” 


CA8170 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Furtwangler : Overture to Egmont (Beethoven). 


Yet another Egmont gives us one more opportunity to assess 
the much-criticised Furtwangler, who never escapes, from his 
visits here, without a considerable drubbing. He has a 
magnificent band, but his tricks are tiresome. At the start of 
Egmont, hark how he drags out. The indication is “‘ Sostenuto, 
ma non troppo ”’ : “‘ sustained ”’ (which may very well be taken 
to mean “ slow ”’ here, agreed : yet Beethoven is careful to add 
‘but not too much’’). Where is rhythm? The time is 3-2, 
and there should be a clear indication, even though the pace 
be slow, of the sarabande rhythm. What sort of minim beats 
are these? The recording does not give quite the fullest string 
tone, especially at the top in side 1. Side 2 seems, in some way, 
better. Steel is best. The bass is a bit muddy. For the rest, 
the crispness, when he gets going, is enjoyable, and he 
certainly has them in great order; but, oddly, the violins 
scramble a trifle in their high entry with the phrase for imita- 
tion (2? ins., p. 39, Eulenburg). 
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COLUMBIA. 

LX282-5 (12in., 24s.)—London Philharmonic Orchestra, 

conducted by Beecham: Jupiter Symphony (Mozart) ; 
and Sarabande and Tambourin (Handel, arr. Beecham). 


Well, well! It is a long time since our friends brought off 
such a stroke of duplication. Two Jupiters in one month is a 
bit thick. As the exigency of my work would have it, the one 
set had been reviewed, and, with the proof of my notice, had 
gone back to. the office, some days before these Columbia 
records arrived : so I cannot make any real comparison between 
the sets; the last thing to expect this month was another 
Jupiter. The process of reviewing is highly intensive, and one 
has to marshal dozens. of impressions very quickly, but the 
impact of many other records and lots of other kinds of 
musical thinking in the course of the week soon drives details 
out of the mind. If it were not so, one’s head would become 
a lumber room. 

In this set the first two movements take one record each, 
the Minuet one side, and the finale two sides. The Handels are 
on side 8. The general impression is that the playing is even 
more ‘‘ forward’ than in the H.M.V.s. I doubt if this is an 
improvement. Some of the big chords sound a bit coarse : 
just the shade larger than natural size that I don’t care for, 
though some will. Sir Thomas drives the rhythm a bit harder 
than Dr. Boult : I know who is Jupiter! But there are light- 
nesses (as in the second subject’s phrasing) that one expects, 
and relishes. In the slow movement there are some charming 
strokes of delicacy and deliberation, which I think make the 
movement slightly more serene than in the H.M.V. recording. 
The articulation of the Minuet is also fastidious. The hand in 
the finale is masterly ; but the recorders must watch that 
reverbation, and whatever else is making the music less than 
fully clear,and missing things like the full effect of the drums. 
Some of the value of the phrasing is lost when the instruments 
(chiefly the wind) get even the tiniest bit muddy. I am not 
quite happy about recording, and in spite of new devices, my 
ear never allows me to be, for long. There is a good deal of 
swings-and-roundabouts in the business. These Handel 
movements are too staring. They do not represent entirely 
pure L.P.O. tone : not “‘ the truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Perhaps this is the place to say that the apologia for 
“‘romantic’”’ or any other kind of recording seems to me 
merely romance: moonshine, to put it politely. The world 
of recording is getting artificial, and, as in the bigger affairs of 
life, all sorts of excuses are made for letting artificiality take the 
place of reality. The ear’s pure judgment, formed, over many 
years, by the only experience that matters—that of the 
concert-room— is the criterion. I am not sure, from memory, 
whether the Sarabande is from the suite that Sir Thomas made 
for the ballet, The gods go a-begging. The Tambourin is. 


W. R. ANDERSON. 


FOR VOCAL ARTISTS AND ALL INTERESTED 
IN RECORDING TECHNIQUE. 


THE VOICE 


ITS PRODUCTION AND REPRODUCTION 
By DOUGLAS STANLEY, A.C.G.I., and J. P. MAXFIELD 


I. you want to know the secrets of the recording studio and how 
conditions are varied to suit different artists,a copy of this book 
is essential. It shows how the voice is trained for every purpose 


and how it is preserved. It is a unique book, based on the 
researches of two experts into the best methods of scientific voice 
production. Not only singers, but engineers and others concerned 
with reproduction technique will find it invaluable. 

‘ 300 pages, 10/6 net. 


Write for a descriptive leaflet, post free from 








CHAMBER MUSIC 


H.M.V. 


*The Busch String Quartet: String Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1 
(Beethoven). DB2102-—4 (three 12in., 18s.). 


*Same Quartet: String Quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 3 (3rd 
Rasoumofsky, Beethoven). DB2109-12 (four 12in., 24s.). 


*Same Quartet: String Quartet in F, Op. 135 (Beethoven). 
DB2113-6 (four 12in., 24s.). 


*Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Hans von Benda: Presto 
from Violin Concerto in A (Benda), soloist Prof. Max 
Strub, and Presto from Symphony in D (C. P. E. Bach). 
B8119 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


A fine set of records of one of the best of Beethoven's first- 
period works. It is said that this was the second to be com- 
posed, but was put first at the suggestion of Schuppanzigh, 
‘** Beethoven’s favourite first violin.”’ I do not think that fact 
affects in any one way or another our appreciation of it. 
Anyhow, its first movement is refreshingly direct, confident, 
concise, and relevant. The second is one of Beethoven’s 
noblest slow movements. The third is a typical scherzo, 
straightforward, but never dry, and piquant throughout. The 
fourth (last) is high-spirited and extremely brilliant, yet 
without perhaps one superfluous note. The Busch Quartet 
gives a live, sensitive performance, free from rigidity, generally, 
but without one detail that could conceivably be outside or in 
excess of Beethoven’s intention. Indeed, one of the small 
criticisms that can be made is that in a few places—say, two 
or three in the whole work—they fall short of some nuance 
indicated in the score. E.g., in the slow movement, at the end 
of the first sentence of first violin’s song, the little comment of 
second violin does not emerge; especially, the three legato 
notes are not so bowed, or at any rate are not allowed to tell. 
This point is really one of universal significance ; contrasts and 
individuality of phrasing in the four instruments are the 
essence, the soul of much of Beethoven’s string-quartet writing, 
especially in the earlier quartets, and I recommend that fact 
to anyone who wishes to get at the heart of them. The record- 
ing is on the whole clean and strong without excess. We have 
had a greater dynamic range above piano in quartets before 
now. 

The terse phrase with which the first movement begins runs 
through it like a text. Call it a. First subject ends, episode 
begins, with a reiterated in the bass, at # in. Second subject 
group consists of three sections : first, the tune that steals in 
on first violin at 1% in., then reversion to a, 1} in., then, 2 in., 
a section recalling the first—some finely expressive Beethoven 
here. After the gruff chords, Codetta, i.e., winding-up of 
Enunciation, a again. Development starts side 2 : a, especially 
its characteristic motif (the ‘‘ turn ”’), discussed from all angles. 
A fine succession of rushing scales and piled-up chords brings 
us to the recapitulation a little under 1} in. The first subject 
and episode are modified and somewhat pruned. This is made 
up in the Coda, which begins with the emphatic scales ? in. 
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before the end, and says the last words about a, and satisfies 
us by subtle allusion to the harmonic progression of the middle 
of the first subject (cut out of the recapitulation). Sir Henry 
Hadow, in his Oxford Press booklet on the Op. 18 Quartets, 
does not mention this subtlety, which, however, seems to me 
peculiarly satisfying when one becomes aware of it. The 
typical Beethoven characteristic misplaced accents at the end 
of this movément and again of the third are not fully realised ; 
the sforzandi are there, but the first beats retain the chief 
accent. The first and chief subject of the second movement is 
the broad melody in first violin, which ’cello takes up and leads 
away at jin. Second subject starts a little over 14 in. The 
middle and later parts of this could be a little broader without 
fuss or exaggeration ; notice especially the closing phrases, 
at 1} in. before the end of side 1, sounding unfathomable 
depths of the spirit. The last inch of the side is development of 
the chief theme ; this section is notably well played. Notice, 
incidentally, the four closing chords: f, p, pp, ppp. The 
recapitulation starts side 2 ; the dramatic swirling figure which 
appeared in the development now adds urgency to the first 
subject (second violin and viola in octaves in themiddle). The 
last inch is a remarkable Coda. The accel. half-way through is 
not nearly so telling as rigid time. But the end is excellent, 
exactly right. The Quartet there becomes a chamber concerto 
with solo violin for a few moments, but in this performance we 
have, so far from incongruity, inevitability. I have heard the 
Scherzo-and-Trio played a shade lighter, with a shade more 
clarity resulting. But notice the delicacy at } in., still more 
in the same passage at the end. The Trio starts at } in., the 
Scherzo is repeated at 1} in., and ends at 2 in. The finale 
follows straight on. In the chief tune note not only the scale 
scamper, but also the pom, pom, pom. The chief theme ends 
1 in. before the end of side 1. The second subject enters ? in., 
the chief theme returns only about } in., before the end of 
side 1. The last side starts with a long development. The 


chief theme at last returns again at 1# in. Notice the brilliant 
and rich effect, especially in this performance, at about 1} in. : 


second violin and viola now joining in the scamper. The 
second subject is heard again, and a final Coda begins rather 
less than } in. before the end. 

The Busch Quartet have made two splendid sets of records 
here, neither of which will be easily beaten by any other 
players. One might imagine they had left the early Quartet to 
look after itself rather more than these later two ; if ever their 
playing comes anywhere near the level of mere notes, it is in 
the first, certainly not in either of these, which abound in vital 
energy from start to finish. The three Rasoumofsky Quartets 
come betwen the Hroica and C minor Symphonies, after the 
Waldstein and about the same time (1806) as the Appassionata 
Sonatas: Beethoven revelling in his power and in life, and 
never more so than in this most exultant and gay of the three. 
The mysterious introduction to the first movement was 
apparently written simply because Beethoven felt like writing 
it ; it has no clear import in the movement as a whole (unless 
one chooses to see a slight connexion in the soft passage in the 
development, early on side 2), which is honest and cheerful 
throughout. These players come through the ordeal of that 
introduction with high distinction ; every note is perfect. We 
breathe freely when the movement proper starts (under 1} in.). 
The opening motif of two notes is the text of the whole move- 
ment ; I will refer to it as a. It continually puts a word in 
throughout the long and complex first subject and episode, 
and even appears once in the second subject, which begins 
% in. before the end of side 1.. The enunciation closes with 
a Codetta (last { in., side 1). The development (side 2) explains 
itself as it goes; it is dominated by a. The playing here is 
delightful ; each player seems to be revelling in his part, 
legitimately showing off. The recapitulation begins at 14% in. ; 
I must leave you to discover what is done with the first subject 
and episode ; the rest is practically as before. The second 
movement is interesting indeed ; but luckily comment can be 
brief. Note themes: (1) the opening tune; (2) at 14 in., 
really a forecast of (3), at 1} in., (4) at 1 in. before end of side 3 ; 


(3) returns at start of side 4, (1) at 1} in. The third movement 
is simply a very gracious Minuet-and-Trio. Notice the theme 
in the ‘cello at § in., the others following suit: the way 
Beethoven manages such things as this is perhaps the pro- 
foundest element in his genius. The Trio starts just over 14 in. 
Side 6 contains the repetition of the Minuet, with a Coda added. 
The first subject of the finale (side 7) is a fugal exposition, with 
a very long subject, given out by viola, answered by second 
violin, then ’cello, lastly (near } in.) violins in octaves. Does 
viola succeed in keeping the accents clear? I find it hard not 
to lose him. The exquisitely pert second subject starts at 
$in. You may not catch it at first ; I think the recording is 
partly responsible there and in one or two other places. There 
is a delicious passage, perfectly played, starting nearly 1 in. 
before the end of side 7; I wonder how many people would 
guess it was Beethoven. The recapitulation and a kind of 
super-Mozartean Coda (ef. the Jupiter) fill side 8. 

I think I am right in saying that Opus 135 was Beethoven’s 
last work. But I cannot believe that anyone can find it 
difficult technically or idiomatically in 1934, and it seems to 
me, with all its untold depths and heights, anything but 
forbidding, excepting the slow movement, which I am at 
present prepared to allow any Bright Young Person to say is 
the work of an old bore trying to be impressive. A little 
analysis is probably essential. The most vital motifs of the 
first movement are (a) the short one given out twice low in 
viola at the start, and (b) the slow octaves at 3 in. First 
subject ends at {% in., second subject is the climbing motif 
starting at 1} in. The enunciation ends at 2 in. Development 
is chiefly concerned with (a) and (b) mostly simultaneously. 
The recapitulation begins (after a previous false start) only 
about 4 in. before the end of side 1. Notice at } in. on side 2 
the clever application of an appoggiatura to each note of (b) : a 
bare branch now flowering. The second movement is the 
most marvellous Scherzo that even Beethoven ever wrote. 
At } in. the theme is in the bass. The Trio (just over } in.) is 
almost miraculous. A wild passage begins at 1} in., and the 
return to the scherzo proper (about 1 in. before the end) is the 
most breath-taking touch of all. In the slow movement there 
are moments that suggest Dvorak. Is there anything in the 
middle section (start of side 5) apart from its eccentric 
delivery? At 1} in. the main theme returns in the bass. The 
finale is the famous movement with the cryptic heading 
“The difficult resolution taken,” followed by two musical 
themes with the words Muss es sein? (Must it be?) and Es 
muss sein! (It must be!) respectively. Muss es sein? is the 
motif of the slow introduction (1 in. before the end of side 6), 
Es muss sein! starts the movement proper (side 7). The 
second subject enters in the bass at § in. At 1 in. the enuncia- 
tion is repeated. Side 8 opens dramatically with Muss es sein? 
and recapitulation follows. The treble is liable to that familiar 
edginess, otherwise this is notable recording ; listen, for instance, 
to the ’cello in the pizzicato of the second movement of the 
Rasoumofsky. 

The little half-crown Chamber Orchestra record is a real find ; 
every gramophile, however modest his musical development, 
will enjoy it, and in possessing it can reckon himself a connois- 
seur. The music is never likely to be called great ; but it is 
good, healthy, strong stuff, and very refreshing and invigorat- 
ing, like a sea breeze, in the busy world dominated by 
Beethoven. The only records at all like it among my reviews 
are the Scarlatti, and they are much milder. I wondered if the 
Concerto movement was the work of the Orchestra’s conductor 
(called director on the label, by the way), but from internal 
evidence it is obviously by Franz Benda, 1709-86, most 
distinguished of a family of musicians, fiddler and later 
concert-master to Frederick the Great (he must have been 
there with C. P. E. Bach). His music is somewhat Handelian, 
but has its own flavour. The Presto by Bach’s greatest son also 
reminds us that we ought to know his quite individual work 
better. Whatever this Chamber Orchestra is, it plays with 
gusto, strength, good attack, and confidence ; that much this 
record shows. 
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*Quintette Instrumental de Paris (René le Roy, flute; Pierre 
Jamet, harp; René Bas, violin; Pierre Grout, viola ; 
Roger Boulmé, ’cello): Suite, Op. 91 (d’Indy). DB2009-10 
(two 12in., 12s.). 

*The same players: Sonata for flute and strings (Scarlatti). 
E608-9 (two 10in., 8s.). 

*Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin: Sonata for piano and 
violin, No. 42, in A, K526 (Mozart). DB2057-8 (two 
12in., 12s.). 


Vincent d’Indy is still known in this country almost 
exclusively as the biographer of Franck. Since his Istar 
Variations (of which I reviewed a recording last June) were 
played at one of the first B.B.C. concerts exactly a decade ago, 
I do not remember a single work of his being given in London. 
No two people would agree on what the gramophone com- 
panies should give us apart from firmly established works and 
composers ; what is certain is that we are increasingly indebted 
to them. This Suite must be one of d’Indy’s last works. It is 
not included in the new Grove (1927), and comes in only as a 
stop-press item in the Cobbett Survey (1930). It is a curiously 
difficult work of which to give a first impression. If I 
were to walk into a dealer’s and hear it, I should not be likely 
to walk straight out with a copy. Yet the theme of the 
Sarabande struck me as one of the most perfect viola solos I 
had heard. The first movement, Entrée en sonate, starts in a 
rather gauche Bach-Handel manner, with a theme in fiddle, 
answered by flute, then (rather over } in.) by viola and ’cello 
(bass octaves). Very soon (about } in.) a typically Franckian 
idea (minor 9ths and chromatic sequences), that seems to be a 
second subject, appears in dialogue in treble and bass. At 
1} in. development begins, but raises the whole question of 
‘** development,”’ for the Franckian theme which now appears is 
hardly recognisable as, and seems to me by no means a develop- 
ment of the opening of the movement, though the actual notes 
are a literal quotation. (Discussion of this point would be long 
and technical. I merely draw attention to a good instance.) 
When ’cello enters at 14 in. we really begin to expect the 
second subject of the first movement of the Franck Quartet, 
for this is almost exactly the bridge passage of that piece. 
Later the Siegfried Idyll and perhaps the Good Friday Music are 
recalled ; and in fact, if one wished to be clever one might say 
this was beautiful music, but not by d’Indy ; but would this be 
true? The title of the second movement (not given in full on 
the label) stands in the Survey as Air désuet pour flute, avec les 
répétitions au nazard et tierce lointaine: i.e., old-fashioned air for 
flute, reproducted by twelfth and tierce in the repetitions. 
I cannot give here a full explanation of the device, which is 
derived from the harmonic series (expounded, I think, in the 
recent articles on Standards of Reproduction). The aim is to 
obtain a certain tone quality by reproducing the tune a 12th 
(8ve plus 5th) and 17th (two 8ves plus 3rd) above simul- 
taneously with its normal pitch. The idea is borrowed from 
the organ, and as organ mutation stops have not merely been 
known since Bach’s time but were actually more in prominence 
then than now it is strange that this interesting experiment 
is the first of its kind I’ve ever come across. How effective it is, 
still more could be, this record shows. D’Indy uses string 
harmonics, but also the harp, which doesn’t and surely couldn’t 
blend perfectly. The effect depends essentially on the upper 
harmonics only colouring the foundation notes, not being 
heard as independent notes. The tone in this instance suggests 
some oriental or powerful reed instrument. This Air takes 
about 2 in. of side 2. The third movement is a Sarabande 
avec 2 doubles (i.e., with 2 variations); the Sarabande is in two 
parts, each given out by viola, repeated by flute. The first 
three of these four parts are on side 2, the fourth and both 
doubles on side 3. Side 4 contains a Farandole variée en 
rondeau (in rondo form with variations). The farandole is an 
old Provengal chain-dance, said to be very exciting. This is a 
jolly affair, with a clever pipe-and-tabor effect about half-way 
through. 

The Scarlatti Sonata is a sheer delight, and no one should 
miss this pair of records. The Scarlatti is obviously the son, 


Domenico ; he is easily placed, as he, Bach, and Handel were 
all born in the same year (1685). He was a lively composer, 
famous, of course, as one of the greatest geniuses of the key- 
board. One does not look for anything like a Beethoven, or 
even an early Haydn sonata here; this one dates from the days 
when a sonata was simply something ‘‘ sounded,”’ i.e. played, 
as distinct from a cantata (“‘sung’’); and these movements are 
very short, and simple, elementary, in form. The first move- 
ment (side 1) begins with an Allegro, and changes to an Adagio 
at about # in. The second movement (side 2), a fugue, in which 
the subject is given out by flute, answered by violin, is eventful 
and exciting, except for people for whom excitement is some- 
thing laid on with a trowel. The third is a simple lyrical piece, 
typical of its time. The final Allegro (side 4) is fun of the first 
order, an express-speed jig, in imitative, more or less fugal 
style. The performance and recording are very good. Balance 
is a ticklish matter in such a case as this, and is not always 
perfect, which doesn’t help at first hearing, but scarcely worries 
us when familiarity grows. 

Yehudi Menuhin has a young sister, Hephzibah, aged 
thirteen. She made her first public appearance with Yehudi 
in Paris a few months ago, and part of their programme was 
this Mozart Sonata with which they have now made their first 
duet record. We are inevitably reminded of Wolfgang and 
Anna Maria Mozart. They were still younger when they set 
off on tour—the Mozart was only eight—but dare we wonder 
whether they played then with quite the brilliance and finish 
that these two do now? That Hephzibah is already a first-rate 
pianist is clear ; that she will reach the heights her brother 
has already reached seems quite likely. The two of them play 
this Sonata with splendid masterly assurance, and play it as 
strong, live music. Further experience may yet have some- 
thing to teach them, e.g., in the subtle reconciling of two very 
different instruments, in the combining of which Mozart 
certainly does not do much for them. Most notable in Yehudi’s 
playing here, in addition to his general musicianliness and 
finish, is the great dynamic range ; an object lesson to a very 
great number of executants who claim to be musicians. The 
three movements of this Sonata must be very briefly outlined. 
Almost invariably Mozart follows the convention of giving 
each theme out by one instrument, then repeating it on the 
other. In the first movement piano gives out the first subject, 
with its strong cross-rhythm, violin repeats it at 4 in. Second 
subject, } in., violin; development about 1} in., recapitulation 
at 2 in. Second movement, first subject, piano, violin after 
4 in. Other themes, about 1 in. and 1 in.; development, 1 in. 
before end of side; recapitulation, side 3; ends at 24 in. Third 
movement, first subject in piano throughout until it returns 
at about } in. on side 4 ; meantime, second subject about } in. 
before end of side 3. 
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COLUMBIA. 


The Kolisch Quartet: String Quartet in A minor, Op. 29, and 
tz (Quartet movement) in € minor (Schubert). 
LX286-9 (four 12in., 24s.). 

Samuel Dushkin (violin) and Igor Stravinsky (piano) : Duo 
Concertant for violin and piano (Stravinsky), and Serenade 
and Scherzino (arr. Stravinsky and Dushkin). LX290 
(12in., 6s.) and LB12-3 (two 10in., 4s. each). 


Rudolph Dolmetsch (harpsichord) and Millicent Dolmetsch 
(viola da gamba): Allegro from Sonata No. 1, in G (Bach) 
and Passacaille in G@ minor (Handel). DB1322 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 


The Kolisch Quartet is, I think, new to the gramophone. 
It is. a good team, and, in this work, plays with a natural, easy 
expression. They seem, in fact, to have real feeling tor 
Schubert, as one notices especially in the delightful finale. The 
tone on these records falls a good deal wide of truth ; it is full, 
but rather muffled, often half-muted in effect, especially in the 
very prevalent prominent second violin parts round about the 
bottom of the treble stave. The fierce passage in the second 
half of the Quartetsatz really hardly sounds like a string quartet 
at all. Those few bars, however, are the only passage on 
which any such strong criticism could be passed. This is the 
Quartet that was recorded by the N.G.S. six or seven years ago. 
It is very typical of its composer. The first movement is 
dramatic, with alternations of major and minor, bold modula- 
tions or harmonic plunges, Notice the undulating accompani- 
ment figure which is set going in second violin. The first 
subject enters above it in first violin. Note its motif, a, the 
initial me, doh, lah (or soh, me, doh). The first subject passes 
into the major at }in., but we are soon back in the minor for 
the transition, with a in the bass. Second subject arrives at 
1} in., in the relative major, at first in violin 2, then violin 1. 
Note the little shake which is its chief feature. Development 
starts 1 in. before the end of side 1 : a, accompaniment figures, 
ete. Recapitulation starts at % in. on side 2, and is very 
straightforward. The chief tune of the second movement is 
probably the best-known tune in the world: the Rosamunde 
Entr’acte tune. Here it is a good deal developed, along with 
various winding figures. The third movement is a minuet- 
and-trio: _The minuet is. continually modulating. There is one 
of Schubert’s exquisitely fragrant passages at { in. After 
a typical cadence the Trio follows at 1} in., and is almost as 
simple harmonically as the minuet is complex—a good point 
of balance of form. The minuet returns at 24 in. Of the 
finale all I am going to say is: if you want to enjoy it to the 
full, keep your ears open to all the parts—e.g., about 1 in. 
before the end of side 6. It is simply a delightful piece of 
obvious folk-music affinity. The Quartetsatz is a very different 
matter: an isolated movement, very fine and Beethovenish, 
but needing no elucidation. 

Barely twenty-four hours before this review is published, 
Stravinsky and Dushkin will have played these very works at 
‘Queen’s Hall. At present I sit on a pretty high fence to 
-contemplate Stravinsky’s later music. I am not going to 
believe until I have to that the man who wrote Petrouchka 
before he was thirty, and had previously worked steadily up 
to that—how steadily we are apt to. forget—hadn’t another 
note in him, or has killed any he may have had. On the other 
hiand, I am not yet convinced that it is for the first time in the 
history of Europe that a composer has at last appeared, in the 
person of Stravinsky, worthy of the whole-hearted devotion of a 
self-respecting man. My impression of these records, therefore, 
is, as the orator claimed, neither partial on the one hand, nor 
impartial on the other ; is at least. unprejudiced. The Duo 
consists of five movements : Cantiléne, Eglogue I, Eglogue II, 
Gigue, Dithyrambe. Nos. 1 and 5 are on LB12, 2 and 3 on LB13, 
4 on LX290, which also has the Serenade and Scherzino, which 
are apparently part of a Suite Italienne. ~ About: the Cantiléne 





ET am very. uncertain ; it seems just possible that by concentrat- 
ing On, and getting to know every note of, the violin part, it 
rpight. become -clear-and- significant. And I.strongly advise 





you to get that record for the Dithyrambe, which is quite 
definitely a lovely, ethereal, cloudless, serene thing. A long 
stretch—indeed, I think practically all of it—is purely diatonic, 
and curiously Vaughan Williamsish (cf. especially V.W.’s 
organ Preludes), but with Stravinsky’s own little spark— 
rhythm, practically, as ever ; its sparkle is almost entirely a 
matter of the “turn,” violin’s very first notes. Stravinsky 
does just heave about two small bricks at us, presumably to 
keep up the pretence, but we duck, they miss, and all is well. 
Why this is called a dithyramb I shall have to leave to you ; 
perhaps just cussedness. The Gigue I find perfectly simple, 
but fatuous. After it, I cannot feel we’ve got anywhere, or 
been anywhere. Just a typical gigue theme, rather a poor one, 
should be winsomely cheerful, but we scent the pose and are 
sickened. Stravinsky just reiterates this over and over again, 
each time not having the faintest idea how to carry it on. The 
Pergolesi arrangements are very good fun, though I don’t see 
the point of the sheep in the middle of the first. 

Those who know either these Dolmetsch instruments or the 
Bach Sonatas written for them need only to be told that this 
is an excellent record. Those who know neither should, if 
they care for peaceful, quiet music, hasten to make up for lost 
time. In this Allegro, the harpsichord leads off with the chief 
theme, viola da gamba answers with it immediately afterwards. 
The Handel Passacaille, or Passacaglia (a bass repeated ad lib. 
with superstructures ad lib.),is a fine piece of work, and gives 
Rudolph Dolmetsch scope with a noble instrument. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 


AN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


The first record produced by the American New Music 
Quarterly Recordings Society, about which the Editor wrote in 
“Turn Table Talk” for February (page 371), is here. It 
contains an Andante by Ruth Crawford, played by the New 
World Quartet (Ivor and Lotta Karman, David Freed and 
Lucien Baren), with three songs by Adolph Weiss, to poems by 
Emily Dickinson. These are sung by Mary Bell, soprano, with 
quartet accompaniment. 


The Andante is a curious wave-like keening, or ululation. 
I presume the considerable element of vibrato is intentional. 
One. keeps expecting it to break into a more familiar element 
of melody, and it doesn’t. There appears to be a tinge of 
quarter-toning, but the vibrato makes it a little difficult at 
times to know precisely what is intended. Like much that is 
written now, it seems to be nerve-music, and I think that if the 
piece were much longer it might get on the nerves: but for a 
short spell it has its curious stimulation. The songs are: 
Cemetery (here spelled with an a), The Railway Train, and 
Mysteries. They last respectively about a minute and a half, 
three-quarters, and a minute and three-quarters, and I am 
afraid that the title of the last best describes all, as they appear 
here. For one thing, I could only hear about three or four 
phrases of the words. Miss Bell has a good, telling voice, but 
she must get her words out. The train piece is accompanied 
after the Pacific 231 manner. The melodies are such as might 
be defined (as I once heard an extremist define the term) : 
** Anything that is going somewhere.’”’” But where? Sometimes 
the only answer is ‘“‘ God knows.” Or, it may be, once two 
people did, and now . . . The Society is evidently meant for 
those who are willing to pay to know what is going on in 
advanced American music. I hasten to say that I don’t 
consider these examples very extreme. We shall be glad to 
know of its progress and of that of American music in general. 


W. R.. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 
*Alfred Cortot: Twenty-four Preludes, Op. 28 (Chopin). 
H.M.V. DB2015-8 (four 12in., in album, 24s.). 

*Four Impromptus (including Fantaisie-Impromptu, Op. 
Posth.) (Chopin). H.M.V. DB2021-2 (two 12in., 12s.). 
Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60 (Chopin). H.M.V. DB2030 

(12in., 6s.). 


There can be little to be said at this time of day about 
Cortot’s playing of the twenty-four Preludes. His complete 
recording of them seven years ago has a place in gramophone 
history ; the significance of this set is in what good piano 
recording of to-day has been able to do for it. It tells tre- 
mendously, of course, in such as Nos. 8, 12, the middle part of 
No. 15 (the “‘ raindrops ’’), and No. 19. Those, indeed, are 
the ones that most move me to marvel; No. 8 can only be 
compared to lightning, or to a rapid, crystal-clear stream 
scintillating in the sun. There may be an occasional uneven- 
ness, and not all the sustained tone we might like ; expressive- 
ness may be sought by the holding back of the right hand 
after the left, or by spread chords, with rather palling fre- 
quency ; but it yet remains to one of the young pianists of 
to-day to give us such level satisfaction throughout, or more 
brilliant high-lights. 

In the Impromptus Cortot is too businesslike, too cavalier, 
for the gentle, graceful No. 1. There are rather a lot of 
supererogatory notes in the middle part of No. 2, which, 
however, is perhaps the best of the four (each, by the way, has 
one record side), the latter part being incomparably pearly. 
On the other hand, the best section of all is the left-hand solo 
in No. 3, which is wonderful for its sustained greatness. Much 
of the rapid part of the Fantaisie-Impromptu does not seem 
intelligible ; at this pace it could be so only if every note were 
perfectly poised and balanced. 

By the time I reached the Barcarolle all I can honestly say is 
that I felt exhausted. No doubt Chopin had a lot to answer 
for; and I think it was the Impromptus alone, not the Preludes, 
that were responsible. But I did feel that Cortot never allowed 
one any respite; kept one continually restless; and I certainly 
felt that of his Barcarolle, though, after a rest from Chopin, it 
would I think be a record one would eagerly desire. 


Madeleine de Valmaléte : The Tomb of Couperin (Le Tombeau 
de Couperin) (Ravel). Decca-Polydor PO5088-9 (two 
10in., 2s. 6d. each) and LY6079 (12in., 3s. 6d.). 

Some of Ravel’s most charming music is in this Suite of 
pieces in homage to Couperin. He has orchestrated four of the 
six pieces, but they sound quite different, and at best not so 
perfectly natural, on the orchestra ; a tribute to Ravel’s sense 
of piano timbres and sonorities, especially considering what an 
orchestral genius he is. The six pieces are : 1 Prelude, 2 Fugue, 
3 Forlane (an old dance), 4 Rigaudon, 5 Menuet, and 6 Toccata. 
I’m afraid old Frangois wouldn’t think much of Ravel’s Fugue 
(unless with the laudable aim of refraining from looking a gift- 
horse in the mouth); it has a bad limp, can’t get about at all. 


PO5088 has Nos. 1 and 2, PO5089 Nos. 4 and 5, LY6079 Nos. 
3 and 6. Any good recording of this Suite would be valued ; 
if we could get the remotest idea whether we might expect 
a first-rate one, we should know what welcome to extend to 
this one. Mlle. de Valmaléte does not pass on to us quite all 
the music’s charm. The Prelude has not quite all the clarity 
to be desired ; there is a little too much pedal, unless studio 
resonance is entirely responsible. Anyone who does not 
know the Rigaudon will not make much of it ; it is much too 
forceful. There is a strange oversight in the recording of No. 5, 
the first chord being almost missed !—a mere ghost! (Cf. the 
repeat at about # in.) This is quite the best played, but if 
there’s one thing Ravel can write it’s a Menuet, and this is 
exquisite. The Toccata is next most effective here. 

Mark Hambourg gives us Liszt’s Fourteenth Hungarian 
Rhapsody on H.M.V. C2645 (12in., 4s.). This is the Mohaé's 
Field one. Hambourg can make a gorgeous shindy with the 
best, and his performance seems correct, so if anyone wants to 
go gay without defying all law and order, and this suits his 
taste, well, here it is. I ought to state that I haven’t checked 
this with the score. Verb. sap. 

*Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson give us a Sonata in E flat 
by Bach on H.M.V. C2614 (12in., 4s.). According to the Bach 
Gesellschaft Edition, only one duet clavier sonata is known to 
exist, and that in the key of D minor. This turns out to be an 
arrangement of the first of the six sonatas for two manuals and 
pedals. Not to tell us so on the label is almost worse than not 
telling us the composer at all. (While saying this, I must 
thank H.M.V. for the excellent labelling of the Beethoven 
quartets, which enables one to see exactly what is where.) 
Bach apparently wrote these Sonatas for the practice and use 
of his son W. Friedmann. They seem to have been originally 
played on a two-manuals-and-pedals clavichord, though they 
are now grouped with his organ music, and are capable of 
exquisite effect on that instrument. They are written strictly 
in three polyphonic parts (one for each hand, one for the pedals). 
Parry points out that Bach wrote his violin and clavier Sonatas 
thus, and seems to have thought it worth trying what he could 
do in giving all three parts to one player, and to have obtained 
very subtle and delicate effect. Some of that is necessarily 
sacrificed here, but the result is very attractive indeed—the 
music itself is some of the loveliest Bach ever wrote—and if 
the Robertson pair can adapt the other five Sonatas equally 
felicitously I only hope they will. A few light chords are 
rightly added for the piano. There are three movements— 
quick, slow, quick. The first takes 2} in. of the first side. The 
second half of the second movement starts side 2—with the 
theme inverted. The third movement is on the second half of 
side 2. It is stale news how perfectly Mr. and Mrs. Robertson 
combine. On C2613 (12in., 4s.) they play a Concert Fantasy 
(arr. Pavia) on Themes from “‘ Die Fledermaus’ (Johann 
Strauss). This is very good fun, and much more exterprising 
than most of its kind. The arranger almost makes organic 
musie out of it, and sets one wanting to have a real orgy by 
combining as many as possible Strauss waltzes simultaneously. 
The recording is not quite so powerful as most nowadays, but 
that is all to the good in music such as this. ' 


VIOLIN. 
(See also CHAMBER MUSIC.) 


*Jacques Thibaud earns an immense debt of gratitude by 
recording on H.M.V. DB2006 (12in., 6s.) a very notable piece 
of music. It is really chamber music, a violin and piano duet, 
and I will name at once the brilliant pianist, Tasso Janopoulo. 
The piece is The Fountain of Arethusa, being one of Szyman- 
ovski’s Myths for violin and piano, Op. 30. I will first recall 
the myth. Arethusa was the name of a famous fountain in 
Ortygia. Arethusa was reputed to have been one of Diana’s 
nymphs, and to have been pursued, when bathing, by the 
river god as far as Ortygia. She called on Diana, who turned 
her into a fountain. The myth is suitably rounded off by ‘the 
fact that the waters of the fountain preserve their purity, not 
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merging in the muddy river water. Szymanovski is a Polish 
composer, about fifty years old, of whom we know next to 
nothing in London. In Modern Composers (J. M. Dent), 
Guido Pannain, translated by M. R. Bonavia, says: “‘ The 
music of Karol Szymanovski is almost incredibly rich in 
texture.”’ He ‘is a genius of the Arabian Nights order. . . . 
Therein lies the peculiarity of Szymanovski’s music: its 
romantic spirit is permeated by impressionism, and yet at the 
same time it is upheld by a frame of gladiatorial strength.” 
He apparently unites romanticism, impressionism, and solid 
classicism. In this Myth there is all that Ravel’s Jeux d’eau 
holds, but with a solid foundation. (How can a fountain be 
solid? Therein lies the futility of mixing music with words and 
pictures.) I must now leave you with the music. You will 
hear it many times before you know every note ; but you will 
be enthralled by it at once. On the other side of the record 
Thibaud gives a Scherzando by Marsick, presumably as a 
gesture to his former master. It is pleasant enough music, of 
the kind in which one knows exactly what is coming next. It 
serves well as a medium for very stylish playing. On DB1990 
(12in., 6s.) Thibaud gives Saint-Saéns’ popular Havanaise, 
Op. 83. This is supposed to have orchestral accompaniment, 
but few will complain. All I can find to say is that Thibaud 
plays it admirably. It seems quite empty. A Malaguejia by 
Albefiz, on DB2011 (12in., 6s.), on the other hand, is the real 
thing, if not Albefiz at his highest pitch. With that goes a 
glorious Intrada, Adagio, by Desplanes (1672), arr. Nachez, 
gloriously played. Unfortunately, Thibaud’s tone is far from 
well recorded in the Arethusa, sometimes hardly being recognis- 
able as a fiddle. It is rather better in the others. 


ORGAN. 

*On the B.B.C. organ Berkeley Mason gives a Madrigal 
(Lemare) and a Fountain Reverie (Fletcher), recorded on 
H.M.V. B8022 (10in., 2s. 6d.). If we are not to take the B.B.C. 
organ seriously—and it is impossible to take this record and 
the last seriously—then it can safely be said that this record 
is only too sure of a wide appeal. The so-called madrigal is a 
tune which might serve admirably as a pert Gilbert and 
Sullivan song, e.g., something on the Moon and I lines, though 
it is not really its equal. It is called a madrigal presumably 
on the strength of some of that all-too-easy pseudo-counter- 
point such as every dance band nowadays uses with regularity 
—but that does not make a madrigal. The Fountain Reverie 
is more reserved, but does not seem very significant. (For 


Alfred Sittard see Orchestral, page 396.) 


*CELLO, 


*H.M.V. B8118 (10in., 2s. 6d.) contains a Grave and a 
Vivace from a Suite Ancienne by Sammartini (harmonized 
by Salmon), played by Beatrice Harrison, accompanied very 
well by an unobtrusive small orchestra. It fully maintains her 
high reputation. Even in these short and uneventful pieces 
one can discern marks of a great ’cellist, e.g., in the perfect, 
perfectly smooth, flawless beauty, and in the perfect, 
exquisitely expressive poise of each note where the even flow 
is broken for a moment. Possibly we might like just a slight 
variety in the even beauty of tone, the suavity. The music is 
good, and the record is worth everyone’s attention. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI (soprano).—Vergini degli angeli from 
Act 2 and Pace, pace mio Dio from Act 4 of La Forza 
del Destino (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
DB1228, 12in., 6s. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Addio, Mignon from Act 2 and 
Ah! non credevi tu from Act 3 of Mignon (Thomas). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. DB1270, 12in., 6s. 


FRANZ VOLKER (tenor).—Siegmund’s Love Song from Die 
Walkiire and Lohengrin’s Farewell from Lohengrin 
(Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. under Joh. Heidenreich. 
Decca-Polydor LY6080, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Frihlingsglaube and To 
Sylvia (Schubert) and Zueignung and Ich liebe dich 
(Richard Strauss). In German. Piano acc. by Franz 
Rupp. Decca-Polydor DE7026-7, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

*ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—An die Nachtigall, 
Op. 98, No. 1; Liebhaber in allen Gestalten (Schubert) ; 
Loreley, Op. 53, No. 2; and §Stindchen, Op. 36, No. 2 
(Schumann). In German. Piano acc. by George Reeves. 
H.M.V. DA1355, 10in., 4s. 


ADELE KERN (soprano).—Recitative and Air of Zerbinetta 
from Ariadne auf Naxos (Richard Strauss). In German. 
With the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Alois 
Melichar. Decca-Polydor LY6081, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor) and EMMY BETTENDORF 
(soprano).—Come sing the song of love from Act 3 of 
Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). In German. And with 
GERHARD HUSCH (baritone)—In this solemn hour from 
Act 3 of The Force of Destiny (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R1757, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


FRIEDEL SCHUSTER and ELISABETH FRIEDRICH 
(sopranos).—We’re saved, freed for evermore from Act 3 
of Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck). In German. With 
Chorus and Orchestra. Parlo R1744, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


ALESSANDRO VALENTE (tenor).—Canta pe me and Du ca 
nun chiagne! (de Curtis). In Italian. Orch. ace. by 
Fred Hartley and his Quintet. Decca F3871, 10in., Is. 6d. 

THE KARDOSCH SINGERS.—Castles in the South (Grothe- 
Hannes) and Sonia from the Ural (Steininger-Felder). 
In German. Parlo. R1760, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—The Letter 
Werther (Massenet, Kalbeck). In German. 
Parlo. RO20240, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Berceuse de Jocelyn (Godard) 
and Un Peu d’Amour (Fysher, Silesu). In French. And 
O Woodlands Far (Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, Eechendorff) 
and Ueber Nacht (Wolf, Sturm). In German. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. RO20238-9, 10in., 4s. each. 


SYDNEY RAYNER (tenor)—La donna e mobile from 
Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. And O Paradiso from 
L’Africaine (Meyerbeer). In French. Decca M453, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 


Scene from 


Orch. acc. 
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The two principal soprano airs from La Forza del Destino 
demand for a satisfactory rendering the qualities of a supreme 
Verdi singer. That is to say, they call for deep emotional 
expression, artistic restraint, immaculate purity of intonation 
and phrasing, allied with that strong dramatic sense which can 
bring to the studio the broader atmosphere of the stage. It is 
but just to acknowledge that Dusolina Giannini in her best 
moments gives evidence of the possession of these very gifts— 
a fact that has often led me to regret her continued absence 
from our leading, nay, our only opera house. A clever lieder- 
singer she no doubt is ; but greater still are her claims to shine 
in the front rank of operatic artists, and the proof of that 
statement lies in the present record. The contrast between 
the two airs is quite striking : the subdued devotional feeling, 
the smooth, delicate cantilena of the Vergini degli angeli ; then 
the stronger, more agitated phrases of the Pace, mio Dio; 
nothing could be better. In the former we get the important 
background of the Scala orchestra and chorus, under Maestro 
Sabajno, faultless in tone and balance ; in the other a careful 
accompaniment conducted by John Barbirolli. Altogether 
the selection well deserves its place in a catalogue de luze. 


There are welcome signs that the amplification craze has at 
last entered upon the decline that I predicted for it. At any 
rate, it has begun in the recording of tenor solos of the better 
class, such as this of the two airs from Mignon sung by 
Beniamino Gigli. How much is due to the mechanical and 
how much to the vocal side is a matter of indifference to the 
lover of true bel canto; yet I prefer to think that the singer is 
really getting the best of it and can use his full natural powers 
in front of the microphone without being accused of shouting. 
I am convinced that Caruso was never guilty of shouting when 
he recorded in pre-electric days, any more than he did in the 
theatre, though he has been charged with both offences. I am 
equally certain that Beniamino Gigli has often been misrepre- 
sented in the same manner. Anyhow, this record proves, 
beyond cavil, that his normal tone is a lovely mezzo-forte that 
he can sustain in cantabile passages without undue force or 
breath-pressure. It also shows that he knows how to rely 
upon his mezza-voce for his general effect when the nature of his 
piece requires it—as it does in both these songs from Mignon— 
rather than the use of big notes and huge volume. In short, 
he can be and is a thorough artist. The fermate, or long pauses 
on certain notes, are of no more than average duration, and 
anyhow one can forgive them for the sake of the sensuous 
charm of the voice that holds them. In the Addio, Mignon 
the feeling of gentle reproach is well conveyed in just the right 
colour and sombre quality and with obvious restraint. In the 
other air the colouring is much the same, only the climax is 
attained with a trifle more energy and power in the degree 
required by the music. On the whole, therefore, a most 
satisfying record. 


Franz Vélker.—There can scarcely be need to remind my 
readers of the pleasant things I have written about this 
Viennese tenor since he first came out in his native country 
three or four years ago. But, now that he is engaged for the 
coming season at Covent Garden, it is only fair to remember 
that he was first recommended for that distinction in the 
review columns of THE GRAMOPHONE. (A good many other 
foreign artists have benefited likewise on the strength of the ex- 
cellence of theirrecords.) In this particular example of his talent 
Herr Vélker appropriately heralds his advent with Siegmund’s 
Spring Song from Die Walktire and rather prematurely bids us 
‘Hail and Farewell” with the final narration from Lohengrin. 
I may add that he sings both very finely indeed. The pre- 
dominant feature of his method is an unruffled ease; he 
provides his imposing high notes with a minimum of effort, 
and their resonant, vibrant quality is the result of good 
breathing, coupled with a naturally perfect mechanical adjust- 
ment. Again, he has facile command of both light and dark 
timbres, while his enunciation and declamation are meritorious 
above the average. Nor does he betray distortion of the 
throat at any part of a singularly even scale ; which makes his 


singing a real pleasure to listen to. In both these excerpts he 
shows himself an accomplished Wagnerian artist, and their 
attractiveness is enhanced by capital orchestral playing under 
the direction of Herr Joh. Heidenreich. 


Heinrich Schlusnus.—A singer of remarkable ability he is 
and always mst be, but I hope Herr Schlusnus will not risk 
weakening the sonority of his lower notes, with their rich 
baritone timbre, by transposing his songs into tenor keys or 
something very much like it. His head register is agreeable, 
but not worth the sacrifice. He sings Friihlingsglaube charm- 
ingly, but too fast for my liking. His Who is Sylvia is not only 
taken at the right tempo (moderato), but pleasantly varied 
by the middle verse being infused with a delicate softness. 
The two Strauss lieder are marked by notable impulse and 
energy, boldness of attack, and a splendid sense of rhythmical 
feeling. As usual, Franz Rupp’s piano accompaniments are 
perfection itself. 


Elisabeth Schumann.—Everything recovered from the more 
remote corners of store-houses packed wth Schubert and 
Schumann may fairly be accounted “‘ treasure trove.” I feel 
a kind of personal gratitude to this accomplished singer, first 
of all for her industry in the seeking and finding ; secondly, for 
her wonderful art in applying the perfect interpretation to a 
group of lieder so replete with delicate poetic charm. She has 
given us the double joy of listening to exquisite music, 
exquisitely sung, together with themes that for most ears 
must sound absolutely new. I do not propose to notice them 
separately, since all four alike are gems, yet unalike ; having 
the quality of precious stones upon a lady’s fingers, that suffer 
naught from shining in close company. I cordially advise you 
to get this record. 


Adéle Kern.—The over-elaborated, horribly difficult air for 
Zerbinetta is about all that survives in English memories of 
Strauss’s opera, Ariadne auf Naxos, the revised version of which 
was given at Covent Garden ten years ago next May. Such a 
nondescript compilation could hardly be expected to catch on 
anywhere, least of all in a country like ours, where Der 
Rosenkavalier has absorbed the entire supply of admiration 
that we have to spare for exotic operas like those of Strauss. 
But I suppose this Zerbinetta air, which is nothing more than 
a display of vocal fireworks, will continue to emerge with the 
regularity: of a set-piece at Brock’s annual Crystal Palace 
benefit so long as there are light sopranos capable of giving 
effect to its awe-inspiring coloratura. Adéle Kern is one of 
these by right of her remarkable talent and all-round gifts. She 
delivers the portentous recitative with the requisite authority of 
dramatic accent, and she attacks vigorously, if somewhat 
breathlessly, the more cantabile phrases of the air. The 
brilliancy of her fiorituri in the showy roulades does not quite 
equal that of Maria Ivogiin, nor is her trill so good or her scale 
passages so unlaboured, if I may use the word. Yet I repeat 
that her singing of this trying piece is adequate and effective, 
and leaves behind a sense of efficiency even where it does not 
dazzle. The Berlin State Opera Orchestra, under Alois 
Melichar, gives the instrumentation its full value. 


Emmy Bettendorf, Herbert Groh and Gerhard Hiisch.—Two 
duets, and not a trio, make up the sum and substance of this 
record, the tenor having a share in each. He joins Fr. 
Bettendorf in a smooth rendering of the scene between 
Hoffmann and Antonia in the third act of Offenbach’s now 
popular opera. He likewise takes part with Gerhard Hiisch in 
a no less admirable performance of the duet for Alvaro and 
Carlo—best known by its Italian title of Solenne in quest’ora. 
It is good to hear these familiar items from the lips of well- 
known German artists. The clear, dark tone of Fr. Bettendorf’s 
Antonia is particularly suited both to the character and the 
music. 

Friedel Schuster and Elisabeth Friedrich.—The final episode 
in Hansel and Gretel, when the Witch’s victims are restored 
to life and liberty, is made up musically of a charming collection 
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of the leading motives heard during the opera and upon. which 
the overture is based. Generally speaking it does not com- 
mand the attention that it deserves, but, separately recorded, 
it can be listened to with unqualified pleasure, especially when 
the whole of it is as well sung and played as it is in this instance. 
The voices of both children are sympathetic and tuneful, and 
the choral bits for their resuscitated companions go. with 
plentiful spirit. The Father’s name is not given, but he is 
evidently a capable artist. That last phrase of the ‘‘ Evening 
Prayer,” as given by the combined forces, was Humperdinck’s 
finest inspiration. 

Alessandro Valente.—A couple of Neapolitan ditties by de 
Curtis, of the customary type, sung by a tenor with a well- 
amplified tone and the robust energy needed for a sustained 
fortissimo from the first note to the last. To those who love 
this kind of thing it will make an irresistible appeal. 

Kardosch Singers.—I should call these character part-songs, 
founded chiefly upon volkslieder or national themes, having 
their origin somewhere in Eastern Europe. The singers, four 
male voices, well trained and cleverly used, might possibly 
be traced to the same neighbourhood. And yet their humour 
seems somehow to possess an American touch. The great 
point, however, is that they are amusing and that their work 
is marked both by crispness and humour. 

Lotte Lehmann.—This month the indefatigable Marschallin 
contributes the Letter Scene from Massenet’s Werther, and 
therein proves herself an ideal singer of the best page allotted 
by the French master to the young lady of “‘ bread and butter ”’ 
fame—Charlotte to wit—from whom Frau Lehmann derived 
her diminutive front name. She sings it most delightfully, 
with just the quietly emotional reflective air of the girl who is 
thinking hard whilst she reads, and is studying every up and 
down stroke of the letter from the man she secretly loves. 
I have heard many Charlottes in this strangely fascinating yet 
unsatisfactory opera, but not one who has realised the thoughts 
passing through the mind of the reader so perfectly as this. 
It calls irresistibly to one’s recollection the scene before the 
looking-glass in Rosenkavalier ; it is much less lengthy, but 
quite as interesting, and the artist’s only rival in depicting this 
sort of incident is herself. Her tones lose not an iota of their 
freshness or their command of expressive colour, and it strikes 
me that she is a greater mistress than ever of the art of the 
microphone. 

Richard Tauber.—A couple of interesting records supply the 
welcome assurance that this favourite singer is not forsaking 
his recent excursion into the realms of the “ legitimate.” 
He continues to remind his admirers that Mendelssohn wrote 
a good song or two in his time, and, though he wisely sings it in 
German, the English title, O woodlands far, will not conceal 
its identity as a familiar specimen. Hugo Wolf’s Ueber Nacht 
calls fora steady sostenuto in addition to a nice sense of climax, 
and Herr Tauber brings both to bear upon its rendering minus 
the smallest trace of trickery. In short, he shows here how 
well he can sing when he likes. On the second disc, in similarly 
good style, he trots out a pair of well-worn French songs, 
apparently without the smallest fear of their being thought 
hackneyed. I doubt whether he throws a new light on their 
faded charms. 

Sydney Rayner.—Better late than never I have heard an 
excellent record by this artist of the air from L’Africaine and 
La donna ¢ mobile. The label announces the former as being 
sung in Italian, but actually it is given in the original French 
—a language whereof Mr. Rayner has now obtained a very 
creditable mastery. His voice, too, keeps on improving alike 
in sympathy and power, and one hopes that the day is not far 
distant when he will be heard here in opera. Also he might in 
the meantime help to enlarge the Decca repertory with 
selections from some of his newer rdles, other than those 
already recorded by him, instead of relying upon the eternal 
chevaux de bataille that every tenore robusto brings into the 
ring. _ Or is it merely a question of supply and demand? 
Gramophiles certainly love making comparisons. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


Columbia DB1321 (2s. 6d.). Here is a perfect record of its 
kind—the best kind. Poor old Horse is an English folk song 
arranged by Cecil Sharp. If you find the pathos of it almost 
unbearable you have only to turn over and hear about 
Katharine and the Garden where the Praties grow. In the art 
of singing these traditional songs, Plunket Greene is still 
unapproachable. He wears his laurels with a youthful air, 
and not a leaf faded. 

Heddle Nash devotes both sides of his latest record to Mary, 
Shelley’s invocation and the Scottish lass who is so kind and 
gentle. Both songs are most charmingly sung. Mary admirers 
please note: Here is a record to send her (Col. DB1319). 

Four grand hearty songs from Peter Dawson, the vagabond 
Joggin’ along the highway and Here is my song (H.M.V. B8120, 
2s. 6d.) and Glory of the Motherland and England (H.M.V. 
B8105), all well up to the Dawson standard. What diction it 
is! Never a word lost, and this time at any rate every word 
worth hearing. 

Longstaffe’s When the Sergeant-major’s on parade is admir- 
ably sung by Arthur Vivian, and is suitably backed by 
Sterndale Bennett’s If ever I meet the Sergeant (Broadcast 3368, 
ls. 6d.). Frank Titterton sings Play to me, Gipsy and a 
Neapolitan love song T’amo in English, both attractive songs 
(Decca F3851, 1s. 6d.), and Eva Turner also sings I love you, 
but this time by Grieg, the old favourite finely sung. On the 
reverse is another favourite, Homing, with organ and piano. 
a stirring performance (Col. LB11, 4s.). Tom Burke gives us 
Trees and You are my heart’s delight on Broadcast 3367. 
Another popular record will be Smiling Through and My 
song goes round the world sung by Richard Crooks on H.M.V. 
DA1360 (4s.). Malcolm McEarchern in Up from Somerset 
and Devonshire Cream and Cider (Col. DB1320) is in splendid 
form, and the evergreen Love’s Old Sweet Song, as sung by 
Robert Howe with chorus, is sure to have a good sale, especially 
as it is backed by that amusing trifle The song of the: clock 
(Parlo. R1753, 2s. 6d.). 

Is it merely the accompaniment that gives a Tosti atmo- 
sphere to Cool River as sung by Jules Bledsoe on Decca F3852? 
Is not this gifted singer tending to elaborate, to seek effects 
unworthy of the simple yet so subtle expression of the negro 
art? He sing his own Does I love you? in the same manner. 

An interesting record has just come in from the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society, which was founded by Cecil 
Sharp in 1911. Mr. Harry Cox, one of the few surviving 
traditional singers of folk songs, has recorded, unaccompanied 
of course, Pretty Ploughboy and Down by the riverside. 

F. SHARP. 





CONNOISSEUR CATALOGUE 
Reviews of other records from this Catalogue will 
be found in THE GRAMOPHONE for October 1931 
(Supplement), and for June, July, August, September, 
November and December 1932, and June, July, 
November 1933, copies of all of which are still available 
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CHORAL 


Choir of the Temple Church, London.—Jesu, joy of man’s 
desiring (Bach). Piano acc. and oboe obbligato by Leon 
Goossens. Lord God of Heaven and Earth (Spohr). 
Organ acc. by G. Thalben-Ball. H.M.V. B8123, 10in., 
2s. 6d. 

Temple Church Choir.—The gifted organist of the Temple 
Church, Mr. G. Thalben-Ball, can be relied upon to do 
thoroughly whatever task he sets himself, especially when it is 
one worthy of hismettle. Jesu, joy of man’s desiring is a chorale 
taken from Bach’s church cantata, No. 147, known as Herz 
und Mund (Novello edition), and is famous for the exquisite 
pastoral effect imparted to it by the swaying triplets of the oboe 
obbligato, here played with masterful grace and tonal charm by 
Mr. Leon Goossens. The continuo, heard on the piano, is pre- 
sumably furnished by Mr. Thalben-Ball himself, and provides 
the necessary support to the lovely voices of the choir. The 
other piece (S.U.P. edition) is the chorus and quartet from 
Spohr’s oratorio, The Last Judgment, with organ accompani- 
ment. It is characterized by melodious and delicately 
harmonized part-writing, in that refined vein of which Spohr 
had the secret. Here the boys’ voices, two of them in particular, 
have the chance of distinguishing themselves, and they do not 
miss it. The quality is delicious and the effect of contrast 
supremely ethereal. HERMAN KLEIN. 


Broadcast (1s. 6d.) 

Two of the most popular of all hill-billies 
are revived on Broadcast 3369; the first, 
Naw, I don’t wanta be rich, is sung by the 
composer, Carson Robison, and the second, 
Get away, old man, get away, is sung by 
equally renowned “hill-billy,” 
Vernon Dalhart. There are, of course, other 
recordings of these songs, but to get them 
both together for ls. 6d. is a bargain. The 
Commodore Grand Orchestra play an “Irene” 
Selection, the principal feature of which is 
the attractive treatment of Alice Blue Gown 
(3370). The Band of H.M. Welsh Guards is 
well recorded in various marches, the 
National Anthem, commands, and other 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BAND RECORDS 


I have only three new records this month and none of them 
is of particular interest, good as the playing and recording is 
for the most part. I like best the playing of Strauss’s Radetzky 
March, Grosse’s Unter den Linden March by the Regal-Zono- 
phone Grand Massed Bands conducted by Henry Geehl 
(MR1183). The playing is full of verve and vim and the 
recording is excellent. 


There is always some pleasure in listening to Foden’s Motor 
Works Band if only because of the fine firmness and solidity 
of their bass line. On Decca F3855 they play a couple of 
marches of the ceremonial type neither of which is more than 
average in quality and interest. They are called March of the 
Herald and Pageantry March, and of them I prefer the former. 
The playing is first-class in all departments, as can be expected 
from a band with such a reputation, but as usual it is the bass 
line which attracts me most. 


My third record is a medley called Hvergreen Melodies and 
is made by Foden’s Motor Works, Wood Green Excelsior, 
Edmonton Silver and the Friary Brewery Bands (Imperial 
2952). This is a good example of playing by and recording of 
massed bands, but I wish something more interesting to play 
could have been found. 


W. A. C. 


composer Johnny Green and performed by 
Jack Buchanan, Elsie Randolph, Johnny 
Green and Carroll Gibbons at two pianos 
and Their Boy Friends (DX566). This is a 
cleverly thought out souvenir of the musical 
play which is one of London’s latest successes. 
Also from the play are What a Pleasant 
Surprise and Who do You think You are ? 
played by the two pianists (DB1314). 

Anna Neagle’s film ‘‘ The Queen’s Affair,” 
which has just been shown in London, has 
some delightfully tuneful music and she 
sings the main song 7'o-night with Trevor 
Jones on DBI1316. On the other side 
Trevor Jones sings J love you so accompanied 
by Geraldo and his Orchestra, who play 





“atmosphere”? in Review of the Troops TRA 
(3371). I did not care for the excited 

patterings of the Piano Maniacs in jazz 
classics; they sounded too much like 


Maybe you do not buy records to cry over. 


To-night and When I hear your voice on 
CB715. I found the words difficult to follow 
in the duet and Miss Neagle’s voice varies 
too much in quality for the records to be 


their name (3372). 


Brunswick (2s. 6d.) 
Jack Teagarden has made another delight- 

ful record, this time of the old jazz favourite 

Blue River and a new American “ blues” 


song called Love Me (01703). Again the 
orchestral accompaniment is ultra-modern 
and in perfect keeping with the warmth 
and colour of this latest crooner’s voice. If 
you liked J just couldx’t take it, Baby and 
A Hundred Years from To-day, get this new 
one. 

Connie Boswell is in her most soul-searing 
mood this month. In her first song she 
describes how she wrote a love song but 
found that the lover was no longer hers so 
I had to change the words, and in the second 
she is equally despondent—In other words, 
we're through. 01699 is not for you if you 
need cheering up, but if you can sympathise 
you will find her singing brings tears to your 
eyes. 


Try Cliff Edwards in Hush my Mouth and 
I want to call you Sweet Mama (01685) and 
you'll feel better. Red Norvo’s xylophone 
solos called In a Mist and Dance of the Octopus 
with accompaniment by guitar, string -bass 
and bass clarinet must go in the novelty 
class, but they are strangely attractive and 
descriptive (01686). Sol Hoopi and his 
Novelty Quartet are quietly soothing in 
Ten Tiny Toes, One Baby Nose and Drifting 
and Dreaming (01658). 


* * * 


Columbia (2s. 6d. ; 12 in., 45.) 

Columbia are always right in the front 
rank with current events of gramophonic 
interest. This month they have issued a 
12-inch record of the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis 
reciting his own poem John Penry in Scotland 
in Welsh, and the hymns Jesu, the very 
thought of Thee and Eternal Light, Eternal 
Light (DX565). Obviously this is a record 
only for those interested in the man and 
his work, but Columbia are to be congratu- 
lated on their philanthropy. 

For a different public, but equally topical, 
is a 12-inch record of songs and incidents 
from ‘‘ Mr. Whittington,” devised by the 


recommended universally. The dance record 
is the more satisfying performance. 

Two of the most amazing records I have 
heard for years are in this list. On DX567 
the Debroy Somers Band, with Arthur 
Sandford as solo pianist, play Tchaikovsky's 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor! On 
one 12-inch disc! I leave it to your imagina- 
tion what the result is. A few of the main 
themes are recognisable from time to time, 
but the thinness of the orchestra and the 
ludicrous simplification make this a record 
only for those who want to pick out the tunes 
from a classical work and strum them with 
one finger on the piano at home. The second 
surprise is DX568; it is called Crazy 
Overtures and is played by the Orchestra of 
Novelty Apprentices under Charles Prentice. 
The overtures that have gone mad are 
‘Poet and Peasant” and ‘‘ Raymond.” 
Here again there is only a slight resemblance 
to the original and every conceivable oddity 
of sound seems to have been introduced. to 
make the joke as fantastic as possible. But 
this is a good joke and is worth laughing at. 

The Bohemians give us the charming 
Bohemian Polka from the recent opera 
‘**Schwanda the Bagpiper’”’ and the Circus 
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March from “The Bartered Bride” on 
DB1317, and Colombo and his Tziganes 
are grand in A Tzigane Night at the Hungaria 
(DB1318). 

Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam are at their 
most soothing and intimately after-dinnerish 
in Pipe and Cigarette and contrastingly 
bright in Bats in the Belfry (DB1324), while 
those veterans of the studios Layton and 
Johnstone turn out So Shy, Faint Harmony, 
We'll all go riding on a rainbow, You've got 
everything, Play to me, Gipsy and Dog-gone 
I’ve done it (DB1325, 1315 and 1331) with 
their usual efficiency. 

Clapham and Dwyer on Hobbies sent me 
into paroxysms of mirth once or twice. I 
don’t know how they think of so many mis- 
understandings and stupidities; it must be 
tiring work to sound so absurdly incoherent 
(DB1323). 

To cap the list these comedians join forces 
with Elsie and Doris Waters, Will Hay and 
his Scholars, John Tilley, Tommy Handley, 
Anona Winn and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
in an effort to prevent poor Stanley Holloway 
froia reciting his famous Old Sam piece. 
The record is obviously one of these studio 
faking productions that seem so much in 
vogue just now, and although it is ingenious 
I should not find it very entertaining if I 
were a prospective buyer, especially if I 
already. possessed some of the records that 
are introduced. One straightforward record 
by any of these artists would be much more 
to my liking than Radio Stars in a “ Jam” 
(DB1330), But I expect the sales figures 
will prove me wrong again. 


* + * 


Decca (1s. 6d. ; 12in., 2s. 6d.) 

Olive Groves and George Baker have joined 
forces to make an excellent 12-inch selection 
of the best music from ‘‘ A Southern Maid.” 
It is unnecessary to say that the singing is 
good when two such artists are concerned 
(K721). That composer of so many varied 
hits of the past few years. Jerome Kern, is 
féted by Fred Hartley and his Quintet in 
Songs of Jerome Kern (F3859). You find 
here for Ils. 6d. Ol Man River, Who ? and 
Can’t help lovin’ that man, as well as other 
favourites. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Novelty Orchestra 
show their form in The Mosquitos’ Parade 
and Hiawatha, a cake-walk (F3854), and 
Campoli himself has coupled Annie Laurie 
with Londonderry Air to make what must 
surely be a very popular record of this 
increasingly popular player (F3868). Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra are not at their 
best in The Glow-worm Idyll and Down 
South (F2857); the performances are 
serappy and jerky, as though the players 
were rather annoyed with this ‘‘ Concert 
Series.” One of Jack’s rare off days, I 
think. 

The Don Sesta Gaucho Tango Band are 
rhythmical and tuneful in ‘Spanish Hyes 
and It was a Tango (F3858) and Alex 
Taylor manages to make the Stephanie 
Gavotte and Blumenlied sound plausible 
on the cinema organ of the Granada, Maid- 
stone (F3845). 

Of the singers Al Bowlly is far and away 
the best in one of the most attractive records 
even he has made, Everything I have is Yours 
and That’s Me without You (F3853). Cliff 

sings two sob-ballads that are sure 
to be taken to the heart of the great public, 
one of which, At Eventide, was written by a 
farm labourer in Billericay, Essex ! The other 


is more American, In the Hills of Colorado 
(F2846). Irene Taylor, another American 
product, sings Give me Liberty or give me 
Love and No more Love (F3849). Love is her 
theme and she sticks to it. Frank Colman, 
the male soprano and one of the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena of our generation, sings 
Daddy and Just a little Grey-haired Lady on 
F3869. Daddy is having a revival just now. 
I wonder what the prophets make of that. 

Harry Fay and Company in The Old Soaks 
at Home (¥3882) are not as ribald as they 
sound; this is merely a jolly medley of 
famous Drinking Songs with a new one for 
the occasion thrown in called Jolly Company. 
And the record is jolly company. 

There are some more of those quaint 
religious records this month. The Criterion 
Male Quartet sing Old Rugged Cross, Dear 
Lord, remember Me, Church in the Wildwood 
(Marta’s home-town) and Wayside Cross 
(F3866 and 5), and the Kessinger Brothers, 





AL BOWLLY 


in the hill-billy style, sing West Virginia 
Special, Kanawha County Rag, Br 
Gal and Josh and I (F3863 and 2). 

That charming Irish singer Richard Hay- 
ward has unearthed two ballads that I have 
never heard before : one, called The Sinking 
of the Titanic, must be of recent origin, but 
the other, The Ship that never Returned, 
might be centuries old from the sound of it 
(F3775). 


Edison Bell (1s. 6d.) 

The most unusual record in this list is 
undoubtedly the recording of the Circus at 
Olympia. Although one has to bring the 
imagination into play to a very large extent, 
the atmosphere of the circus has been cap- 
tured astonishingly well, and the sea lions’ 
attempts to play God Save the King on their 
trumpets is one of the funniest things I have 
heard on a record for a long time (5639). 

Ronald Gourley has adapted Lazybones to 
suit his lazy dog, and with his whistling in 
this and A Woodland Romance he has made 
a record that will make every dog sit up and 
take notice (5647). 

The Commodore Grand Orchestra give a 


musicianly performance of “Maid of the 


Mountains ” Selection (5648) and the Blue 
Hawaiian Quintet are quite good in Oceans of 
Time and Moonlight down in Lovers’ Lane 
(5645), but I thought The Masked Singer was 
very wise to remain unknown after singing 
Who'll buy an old Gold Ring and Sing, Gipsy, 
Sing (5646). 


* * * 


His Master’s Voice (2s. 6d. ; 12in., 4s.) 

“‘Mr. Whittington ”’ is the star of this list. 
Jack Buchanan and Elsie Randolph sing their 
songs from the show with the whimsical 
charm that has endeared them to theatre- 
goers all over the country. On B8109 they 
sing Oceans of Time (this is the best tune in 
my estimation), Who do you think you are?, 
and on B8110 Jack sings Weep no more, my 
Baby, and Elsie replies with The Sun is round 
the Corner. Raie da Costa obliges with a 
Selection on B8111, of which the second side 
is ninety per cent. better than the first, and 
the New Mayfair Orchestra give another 
convincing performance on C2647 (12in.). 
That seems to cater for everyone. 

Ramona and her Grand Piano give fresh 
treatment to Annie doesn’t live here any more 
and a completely unfamiliar song called 
And yet the World rolls on on B8116. 

Again John Barbirolli, Marek Weber and 
Richard Crean do good work with their orch- 
estras. Barbirolli’s Orchestra play Berceuse 
and the fascinating Praeludium (B8112), 
the Weber outfit are completely suited 
to a spirited rendering of the “Die 
Fledermaus ’’ Overture (C2646, 12in.), and 
The London Palladium Orchestra are suitably 
sentimental over a Medley of Wilfred Sander- 
son’s Songs (B8114). Sydney Gustard revives 

Lane Memories on his cinema organ 
(C2650), and a New Light Symphony Orches- 
tra play a Prelude by Haydn Wood and an 
Intermezzo by Coleridge Taylor (B8113). 
Obviously all worthy of the H.M.V. label, 
but nothing compelling. 


* * 


Imperial (1s. 6d.) 

The only two records that have come to me 
from a list that presumably is composed 
mostly of dance records are an unnamed 
Symphony Orchestra from Berlin playing 
You and You from “ Die Fledermaus ” and 
Maurice Elwin singing Everything I have is 
Yours and Play to me, Gipsy. The Elwin 
record (2951) is calculated to deprive all his 
fans of one and sixpence,'and the Du und Du 
(2953) is well worth adding to your library. 


* * * 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 

The record that made the most impression 
on me in this list is R1755; I did not read 
the label very carefully before putting the 
disc on the gramophone, I only knew that it 
was Leslie Hutchinson. The opening bars on 
the piano were characteristic, and I waited 
with pleasant anticipation for the sound of 
that curious husky voice ; but no voice came. 
Instead, there was the most delightful 
modern piano playing; the playing is so 
rhythmical that I feel rather guilty in review- 
ing the record in this section at all. On the 
a hand the tunes, Hverything I have is 
Yours and It’s only a Paper Moon, never get 
lost in the maze of cleverness. We like your 
voice, Hutch, but it’s grand to entertain us 
like this with your fingers only. 
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If you want to hear him sing as well get 
So Shy and Dark Clouds on R1747. 

Patricia Rossborough’s playing is of a very 
different kind. This month she gives us 
Selections from ‘Sittin’ Pretty” and 
“Broadway Thru’ a Keyhole” (R1749), 
which will appeal to the same people as 
The Moderniques in Sweet Sue and We’ll all 
go riding on a Rainbow (R1548) and Diana 
Clare in You or No One and Faint Harmony 
(R1763). The modern idea without any of 
the modern idiom. 

Ronald Frankau is as shocking as usual in 
Julius Caesar—very muddled history here— 
and If They dug up the Bones (R1754). This 
humour is not everyone’s taste, but I am not 
ashamed to confess I find it distinctly 
palatable. 

Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra 
do us a great service in playing two such 
charming fragments from ‘‘ Schwanda the 
Bagpiper”’ as the Bohemian Polka (also on 
Columbia) and Furiant (R1750). This is a 
really enchanting record. The Orchestra 
Mascotte are more ordinary in Danube Joys 
(R1764), and I preferred the insinuating 
rhythms of the Orquesta San Sebastian in 
what is described as ‘‘ exotic dance music,” 
La Chula de Granada and Gitana, Gitana 
(R1765). 

Reda Caire sings two more dainty little 
French songs in the style that the English 
always associate with French cabarets, Le 
Chaland qui passe and J’ai lassé mon Caur 
(R1768), and Gino Bordin and his Hawaiians 
produce Martini’s Plaisir d’amour on their 
guitars and call it The Joy of Love. This 
(R1752) is the only other record I have heard 
of this air besides Mlle. Yvonne Printemps’ 
exquisite rendering, and it is rather a shock 
to hear it trotted out for all the world like 
some sloppy dance tune. The coupling is 
called The Young Fisherman. 


o* *” 


* 
Regal-Zonophone (1s. 6d.) 

The best records in this list are undoubt- 
edly MR1227 and 8, which are Selections 
from the films ‘‘ Footlight Parade,” ‘‘ Danc- 
ing Lady,” ‘Sittin’ Pretty ’’ and ‘‘ Broad- 
way Thru’ a Keyhole” played by the Silver 
Screen Orchestra. Here are fifteen of the 
most up-to-date tunes for three shillings 
played by an orchestra that is so good that 
it makes me mad with curiosity to discover 
who they really are. Make a note of these 
numbers. Then, if you like old favourites, 
get The Commodore Grand Orchestra with 
chorus and organ playing Jn a Persian 
Market (MR1213), Fred Hartley’s Quintet, 
with Webster Booth singing, in Bird Songs at 
Eventide and Roses of Picardy (MR1220), 
and finally the Classic Opera Company in 
English renderings of the famous airs from 
“TL Trovatore ” (MR1214). You must buy 
all these—unless you know for certain that 
you couldn’t stand any of them. 

If you can afford any more of your hard- 
earned money this month, get The Blue 
Hungarian Band playing Over the Waves and 
Wine, Women and Song with fine swing 
(MR1215), the International Novelty Quartet 
playing King Chanticleer and Silver Bell 
(MR1215), and Alexander’s Accordeons in 
Alice Blue Gown and Ramona, two tunes 
that must stir memories for most of us 
(MR1218). If you cannot manage them this 
month, make a mental note to get them 
later on. 

Harry Davidson plays a ‘‘ Rose Marie” 
Selection on the organ (MR1217) unexcitingly 
but efficiently, and the Six Keyboard Kings 


manage to sound like twenty naughty kittens 
in Kitten on the Keys and Canadian Capers 
(MR1226). 

If you like your sentiment laid on with the 
proverbial trowel try Master Clifford Adams 
singing Keep a place in Heaven for me and 
Ashamed of his Poor Old Dad (MR1219), the 
McCravy Brothers in Leave it There and 
Stand by Me (MR1223), Seott and Sullivan in 
In a little Rocky Valley and Broken-hearted 
Again (MR1224) and The Singing Mountain- 
eers in The Belle of the Blue Ridge—but they 
cheer up in The Buggy Song (MR1225). 


* * * 


Rex (1s.) 

It was a good idea for Leslie Sarony and 
Leslie Holmes to co-operate in that absurd 
song Shut the Door. Jay Wilbur and his Band 
back them up, and I am sure the combination 
of two such popular fun-makers will not be 
unappreciated by their admirers (8104). The 
second side of this record is much funnier 
than the first, but play the first side if you 
are not sure of your audience. 
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CHARLIE KUNZ 


Leslie Sarony turns romantic in Gosh/ 
I must be falling in Love and Who's gonna 
take you Home to-night? (8115); he is very 
versatile. 

Sandy Powell must find it very difficult 
to get a new setting for his adventures every 
month; this month he takes us to the 
pantomime South Sea Isle where there are 
hundreds of beautiful girls to entertain him, 
but where unfortunately his wife tracks him 
down. He is, however, more plucky than 
usual where Martha is concerned and insists 
that he be allowed to return to the island 
alone for his summer holiday. But I cannot 
believe that Martha will let him go when the 
time comes (8114). Poor Sandy ! 

You will not find it difficult to recognise the 
convicts in The Gangsters’ version of Back in 
Jail again, a skit on all the American prison 
songs that you have ever heard (8116). This 
is British to the backbone and _ highly 
amusing. 

Obviously Play to me, Gipsy has a fair 
share of attention. You can get it sung by 
Bob and Alf Pearson, coupled with Lonely 
Lane,on 8111, and played by Troise and his 
Mandoliers, coupled with In the Hills of 
Colorado, on 8108. The singing is better 
than the playing. 

Big Bass Sambo shares the available space 
on 8110 with Gene Austin, the genial singer 
of so many different species of American 


song. Sambo sings Moonlight down in Lovers’ 
Lane with his customary full-throated 
assurance and feeling, and Gene _ sings 
Everything I have is yours with comple- 
mentary lightness. 

Chick Bullock gives typical American 
renderings of Our Big Love Scene and We'll 
make Hay while the Sun shines (8109). 
George Van Dusen displays his yodelling 
talent in Yodelling Cowboy and A wee drap o’ 
Scotch (8112), and Master Joe Petersen seems 
somewhat precocious in At the End of the 
Day but more restrained in The Harbour of 
Home, sweet Home (8113). 

Peggy Cochrane is at her brilliant best in 
Melodies of the Moment (8118). I thought 
Primo Seala’s Accordeon Band all wrong in 
an ‘“ Aunt Sally ” Selection. Sally goes for 
a dreary dawdle on Sunday here (8118). 


* * * 


Sterno (1s. 6d.) 

Apparently Charlie Kunz’s first Medley 
was so popular that there will now be an 
unending flow of them. There are the 
second and third editions this month, 
neither as attractive as the first, but both 
very well worth issuing. The numbers are 
1353 and 1361. 

Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra have 
made what is almost the best record I have 
heard of Play to me, Gipsy. They play it 
quite simply as a tango, but they seem to 
have got more of the spirit of the piece than 
any other band or singer. The coupling to 
1360 is Bees among the Clover. They also 
play Maruschka and The Musical Snuff Box 
on 1367, two restaurant trifles, and on the 
long-playing disc 5014 they give an elaborate 
arrangement of Alpine Memories and a 
Selection of Mendelssohn Music (arr. Manto- 
vani). All are musicianly and attractive. 
Pierre Fol and his Quintette of Strings round 
off this little group with Beethoven's 
Turkish March and An old world Village 
(1368). 

Kitty Masters is a newcomer to records, 
but she is well known in the North and 
Midlands. She sings That’s Me without 
You and Just a Year ago to-night on 1359 
and I had to change the words—she is very 
up to date with this—and Everything I have 
is Yours on 1370. 

Jack Whyte is another new artist whose 
qualities are rather wasted on me ; he sings 
It was sweet of You and In a little Rocky 
Valley on 1358 and Unless and Broken- 
hearted again on 1369. Leslie Douglas is 
perfectly capable of making a name for 
himself as a singer of light songs. You can 
hear his first solo efforts on 1371-2 of 
So Shy, My Mother's Favourite Hymn and 
Play to me, Gipsy, the fourth title, /’m 
away in Killarney with You, being sung by 
Pat O’Brien. 

Leonard Henry provides the humorous 
element with Oi-ti-toity and I put another 
Label on the Bag (1373). He is one of our 
most consistent comedians. 


* * 


Winner (1s.) 

Only two Winners have reached me. One 
is by Jack Richards of two rather feeble songs 
called In the Middle of the Night, last Night 
and And the Band played Louder and Louder 
on W88,and the other is a delicious “Two 
Black Crows” record by Honeyboy and 
Sassafrass of The Lighthouse Song backed 
with Billy Murray and Walter Scanlan in 
Shut the Door (W92). 

PEPPERING. 
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FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 


HE French H.M.V. Company have followed the example of 

their English confréres by issuing records of which a large 
sale cannot be expected in the ordinary way on the “ Society ” 
system. The first venture in this direction'is an album of 
six records containing Bach’s Goldberg Variations played on 
the harpsichord by Mme. Wanda Landowska. This stupendous 
work is really Part IV of the Clavier Diversions and is de- 
scribed as an ‘‘ Aria with several Variations, for a two-manual 
clavicembalo.”” The story of the composition is that Carl 
Freiherr von Kayserling, the Russian Envoy at the Dresden 
Court, suffered from insomnia and so required his house 
musician, Johann Theophilus Goldberg’, to sleep in a room near 
his own, ready to play to him when he could not sleep. Bach 
was indebted in some degree to von Kayserling, and on being 
invited, therefore, to compose something for Goldberg to play 
to soothe his master’s sleeplessness, he accepted the commis- 
sion and this work is the result. 

There are no less than thirty variations,and between them 
he provided his patron with “ the most generous and differing 
medicine for his insomnia,” to quote Professor Terry. Ten 
of the variations are for both manuals, in three the use of both 
is optional, in two no direction is given, and a single manual 
is prescribed for the remaining fifteen. 

The records about to be issued are of the highest musical and 
historical. interest and Mme. Landowska’s name alone is 
sufficient to ensure that they will be worthy of their great 
subject. The subscription is fixed at 210 franes,and while 


the last date for the receipt of subscriptions was originally . 


fixed for November 15th last, I should think that any sent 
at once to the Cie Francaise du. Gramophone, 9 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, will be deemed to be in time to receive the 
records which were due to be issued shortly before Christmas. 

A very attractive set of Bach records issued by the French 
H.M.V. Company in the ordinary way are those (Nos. L963-—4) 
containing the Concerto for Four Pianos and Orchestra. Bach 
wrote three concertos for two pianos and two for three pianos 
in addition to this, which is one of the works in which he 
expressed his admiration for his Venetian contemporary 
Vivaldi. It is based on a concerto for four violins by Vivaldi, 
but the original work seems to have been lost. There are three 
movements, two vigorous Allegros being separated by a delight- 
ful Largo in which, after a majestic introduction, the four pianos 
play alone for a time, one of them playing sustained chords to a 
very decorative accompaniment provided by the other three. 

The soloists are Mme. Piquari-Salles, Miles. Leroux and Rolet 
and M. Piero Coppola, and the Orchestra is under the direction 
of M. Gustave Bret. The recording throughout is of the very 
finest save for a suspicion of wiriness in some of the louder 
string passages. 

The odd side of the second record contains the Prelude to the 
Cantata “‘ Actus Tragicus ” (No. 106, ‘‘God’s time is the best’), 
also by Bach. 

The French people seem to have a better realisation of the 
fact that the modern pianoforte does not and should not 
replace the harpsichord, for there are far more records of the 
older instrument issued in France than in England. The 
latest of these issues is a distinct novelty, being no less than a 
Concerto by Haydn (No. L966). According to ‘“ Grove” 
Haydn wrote twenty Concertos and Divertimenti for the 
Clavier, of which it is said only two—those in G and D—were 
printed, and of these only the last survives. The present 
Concerto is in F and it is presumably, therefore, one of the 
unprinted ones. The accompaniment is provided by a small 
orchestra and the balance between soloist and orchestra is 
splendidly preserved in these records. Moreover, the blending 
of the tunes is very eharming. There are three movements— 


Allegro Moderato, Andante and Presto—and I find the bravura . 


passages in the first movement particularly fascinating. The 


soloist is Mme. Roesgen-Champion, and the unnamed orchestra 
is under the direction of M. Piero Coppola. 

Music of a more exotic nature is Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Antar, originally dating from 1866 and being then called 
“Symphony No. 2—Antar.”’ It was, like most of the com- 
poser’s earlier works, later revised and was ultimately issued as 
a ‘‘Symphonic Suite’ in 1897. The story upon which it is 
based, for it is programme music, is an old Arab legend. 
Antar has abandoned for ever the society of his fellow men 
because they have only returned evil for his good. He flees to 
the desert of Sham, where he sees a gazelle being chased by a 
gigantic bird. Antar strikes the bird with his lance, whereupon 
it flies away and the gazelle disappears. Antar, once more 
alone, falls asleep and in his dreams he finds himself in a 
magnificent palace—the home of the Fairy Queen of Palmyra. 
It is the Queen in the form of a gazelle that he saved from 
destruction by the spirits of darkness, and in gratitude Antar 
is promised the full delights of life. Antar awakes to find 
himself still in the desert. The first movement depicts this 
legend in detail, the apparition of the gazelle, the appearance 
and flight of the bird and other points in the story being very 
easy to pick out. 

The pleasures of life bestowed upon Antar are firstly the 
joy of vengeance, secondly the joy of power, and finally—in the 
arms of the Queen herself—the joy of love. Each of the last 
three movements depicts one of these joys. The first move- 
ment, therefore, is programme music of a very detailed 
character, and the other three movements are more in the 
nature of mood pictures. 

These new records (Nos. DB4887-9) are made by M. Piero 
Coppola and the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, and are extraordinarily good. I like, particularly, 
the steady firmness of the bass strings, the crisp recording of 
the timpani, and the clarity of the orchestral detail. 

The same conductor and orchestra are responsible for a 
brace of fine records (Nos. DB4898-9) of Ravel’s Ma Mere 
lV’ Oye.* These are easily the best records of this charming suite 
that I have heard. In order to squeeze the five movements on 
to two records, it has been necessary to alter slightly the order 
in which the five movements are played. Thus we get Le 
Jardin féerique placed second instead of last, but this is of 
little moment and the alteration is well worth while, for it saves 
making awkward and unnecessary breaks in some of the other 
movements. 

The only vocal record I want to mention is a further example 
of the artistry of M. Charles Panzéra (No. DB4903), who sings 
two of Fauré’s songs—EHn Sourdine and Au Cimetiére. They 
are beautiful songs and are beautifully sung. “ee 


* Now transferred to Connoisseur Catalogue. 





The best place to get Foreign issues is, of 

course, at Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd., 

42/3 Cranbourn Street—just opposite the 
Hippodrome booking office. 


Call there if you can. You will find an intelli- 
gent and helpful staff. If you can’t call, then all 


possible help will be given by correspondence. 
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Hot Dance Bands 


Is Calloway just a jazz joke? 
Band’s forthcoming visit provokes mixed feelings 
Hawkins again on Parlophone and Brunswick—Louis Armstrong of the good old 
days—Venuti’s Blue Six regain their pedestal—Eddie Condon with stylish 
soloists—More Spike Hughes releases by Decca 


Cab Calloway and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 
Father's got his glasses on (Vv) 
I learned about love from her (v) 
(H.M.V. B6451). 


Lady with the fan (v) 
Little town girl (v) 
(H.M.V. B6456). 


Harlem camp meeting (Vv) 
Zaz-zuh-zaz (Vv) 
(H.M.V. B6460). 
Dinah (v) 
Beale Street Mamma (v) 
(Brunswick 01688). 


With only a few days left before it starts 
at the London Palladium on the 5th of the 
month, the visit of Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra is one of the chief topics of con- 
versation among dance music enthusiasts. 

At least that is to say among a certain 
section of them. 

The element which claims to have a 
discriminating taste is for once strangely 
silent. It opens its mouth but seldom on the 
subject, and when it does it is merely to 
yawn a doubt as to whether it will bother to 
cross the road to hear the band. The rest 
of the time it assumes an attitude of uncom- 
promising indifference towards an enthusiasm 
for which it professes to see little reason. 

I am afraid I must accuse these superiority 
complexes of to some extent adopting a pose, 
because I know that, if only out of curiosity, 
they will be there just as I, and I expect you, 
will. The only difference will be that we shall 
probably enjoy ourselves and be pleased to 
confess that we did, while these others by 
trying hard enough will probably succeed in 
making themselves believe they were merely 
bored. 

And yet there is reason for the turned-up 
noses of my pedantic friends, and if only they 
would come down from their pedestals and 
be prepared to enjoy the fun their conten- 
tion that it is only fun and that Cab 
Calloway is just a jazz joke might carry a 
gocd deal more weight. 

For if one can judge from his records, 
Cab—I am not referring to the band: we 
will come to that in a moment—is little 
more nor less than a joke. About the only 
thing to be said in his favour is that he is 


rhythmical in our sense of the word, which 
means ‘he has swing. Most vocalists, and 
more especially singers (a distinction with 
the you-know-what of a difference!), are 
so hopelessly lacking in swing, and swing is 
such an important feature of anything in the 
nature of would-be dance music, that once 
anyone gets it we are all too apt in the 
excitement to forget that there are other 
things. 

But what has Calloway got of them? 

The answer is in the bag. 

Take out of the Red Brunswick one 
Dinah and Beale Street Mamma and you 
will find that our friend was already well 
away with the Hi-de-ho two or three or so 
years ago when these were made. And has 
he repented of late? Has he h— shrieks 
I learned about love from her, but no more 
emphatically than do Harlem camp meeting 
and the effusion called Zaz-zuh-zaz, which, 
we are informed by the big noise, may be 
of doubtful meaning but it is a very entranc- 
ing phrase and has a very peculiar swing. 
And as though that were not enough for one 
month, there’s more of it in The lady with 
the fan and Little town girl. At the best it 
amounts merely to crude displays of mis- 
interpreted enthusiasm masquerading under 
the guise of hot music. 

Yet Calloway is going to be a hit in 
England, and for two reasons. Firstly, he 
is a great showman himself : secondly, he has 
the band. 

The band is a very different proposition 
from His Hi-de-Highness. True, it has got 
splashed a bit by its continual proximity 
to the mud its irrepressible mentor slings 
around, but it is a good outfit, and if better 
material would give it a better chance to 
prove its ability, it is still worth hearing in 
much of the stuff it does play. Its worst 
enemy could not say it isn’t a swing outfit, 
and, except when it degenerates into a rowdy 
hullabaloo, in such things as, for instance, 
Lady with the fan and Zaz-zuh-zaz, which are 
yet more descendants of the already over- 
worked Minnie the Moocher stunt, it is, taken 
all round, safe for a place in the best four or 
five Negro dance bands. 

Dinah and Beale Street Mamma are both 
good samples of its better moments. The 
arrangements are interesting without being 


OOLAR RHYTHMIC 


over-done, the ensemble sounds spontaneous 
but neat, and the solo work is mostly up 
to a quite high standard according to the 
lights of those days. 

Coming back to its more recent recordings, 
Little town girl is a rather dull business, 
somewhat muddy in colour, and in spite of 
the backing I suggest you spend the half- 
crown on Harlem camp meeting. Cab keeps 
up a continual bombardment of remarks 
which presumably are intended to create an 
atmosphere, but only partially succeed in 
drowning out some solo and ensemble stuff 
which, although somewhat ponderously 
recorded, is worth the money. 

A trumpet with a very pleasant tone and 
a nice idea of things in general opens the 
slow I learned about love from her, and the 
band is good between and behind the vocal 
choruses of which, unfortunately, the record 
almost entirely consists. Nevertheless, this 
B6451 is the best of the batch because of 
Father's got his glasses on (v). <A well- 
arranged hot concoction, as material it is a 
cut above the band’s usual. The only vocal 
part is scat and has the advantage of being 
short. Right away the saxophone and brass 
sections tackle the job in a manner which 
is quite spectacular. Next the trombone 
comes in, so high and yet so easily and 
sweetly for what turns out to be an unusually 
good solo, that I thought at first it was a 
trumpet. This gent, however, arrives later, 
after the vocal, and shares a chorus with an 
alto who almost walks away with the 
record. It is a great pity Mr. Calloway does 
not give us more of this sort of thing. It is 
worth more than all his Hi-de-ho put 
together. 

* * 
Coleman Hawkins and His Orchestra (Amer.) 

Heartbreak Blues 


Horace Henderson and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
OV Man River (v) 
(Parlophone R1766). 


To listen to the Hawkins side next is like 
being transported to another world. 

Written and arranged by Hawkins, for 
what it is worth to give you an inkling of the 
basic melody I might say it has some 
resemblance to the popular success of the 
moment, So Shy, but that conveys little 
idea of the record generally, which is one of 
the most beautiful things I have heard. 

You will probably remember from the 
mention of its first records on page 285 of 
last December's THE GRAMOPHONE that. the 
combination consists of Hilton Jefferson 
(alto), Henry Allen Jnr. (trumpet), Higgin- 
bot. (trombone), Horace Henderson 
(piano), Bernard Addison (guitar), Walter 
Johnson (drums), and, of course, Hawkins 
himself (tenor). To hear the simple but 
exquisite rhapsodising of the soloists on this 
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melodious little theme—that is just all the 
record consists of—is to experience some of 
those moments of enjoyment that make life 
worth living. Allen and Higginbotham are 
delightful. Hawkins has excelled himself. 
He had us spellbound with this sort of 
thing before—for instance, in The day you 
came along (Parlo. R1685) and I’ve got to 
sing a torch song (Col. CB701)—but, whereas 
those performances bewitched us by their 
flow’ry and exotically coloured phraseology, 
I now cannot help feeling that against the 
restraint and artistry of this latest offering 
they seem almost verbose. 

My one regret is that a moment was not 
— for Horace Henderson to be given a 
solo. 

Although I may like it better when I get 
used to it, I still have mixed feelings about 
OV Man River. They play it at about 
60 bars to the minute (actually it starts at 
59 and finishes up at 64), and I am still 
feeling that the fast tempo is unsuited to the 
number. Still I will concede that, assuming 
it had to be done at the speed, the treatment 
—the orchestration is by Horace Henderson 
and Benny Carter—is about as successful 
as it could be, and the ensemble, which, as 
you know, is actually Fletcher Henderson’s, 
sounds almost inspired. The brass come 
out with flying colours, having for once got 
through a whole record without a slip up: 
there is some fine solo trumpet by Henry 
Allen (who also does the vocal), a nice little 
piece by Hilton Jefferson and some more 
Hawkins. All round a quite exhilarating 
affair. 

* * * 


Joe Venuti and His Blue Six ( Amer.) 
Doin’ the uptown lowdown 
Sweet Lorraine 
(Columbia 708). 


Isn’t it queer how one day nothing will go 
right and the next day everything seems to 
fall from Heaven right into your lap? 

The Blue Six’s Jazz me Blues(Col.CB686) 
was an instance of the former. These new 
ones are even more perfect examples of the 
latter. 

It is none the less surprising when one 
realises that all three are really much the 
same sort of thing—the same artists, featur- 
ing the same instrumentation and working 
on more or less the same general idea. In 
fact the only real difference is that the last 
two have both come off. 

And how! 

The Blue Four and Five were seldom better 
in their palmiest Parlophone days. 

There is no need to say much about 
Venuti. You probably know his playing as 
well as Ido. He has his own ideas and has 
not varied them much during the last few 
years. Why should he? As he carries them 
out they could hardly be bettered. 

When Ed Lang died it was said there 
would never be another. Perhaps the 
remark is still true, but Venuti’s new partner 
gets very near to giving it the lie. True, he 
has a different style, tone and technique, but 
he suffers but little when it comes to a 
question of comparison. 

Then there is Rollini on his bass saxophone, 
and some worth-while piano and clarinet. 
But what have intrigued me most next to 
Venuti and the guitar are the tenor sax 
solos. They are just one good phrase after 
another. 

I particularly liked the Sweet Lorraine 
side. It is the sort of catchy melody that 
you can do all sorts of things with at any 


tempo. The record starts offin slow time with 
first the guitar playing the melody and then 
the clarinet. This is the sweet part of course. 
Afterwards it breaks into quick tempo. I 
don’t know which I like better. It is all 
so swell, 
* * * 

Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 

Heah me talkin’ to ya? 

No, papa, No 

(Parlo. R1767). 


Due to _ under-rehearsed supporting 
orchestras and insufficient contempt for the 
gallery, Satch’mo (which, I should explain 
for those who may not know, is Harlemese 
for satchel mouth) has had to suffer some 
rather adverse comments on some of his 
more recent recordings, but he needn’t fear 
for the above. They were made in the good 
ol’ days when Louis mugged lightly, hitting 
his high notes without telling you about it 
every time, and Earl Hines was still un- 
troubled by doubts about any tempo but a 
fast one. 

Heah me talkin’ to ya? is just one ofthose 
little inconsequentialities which are yet as 
fascinating as they can be. Justa pleasant little 
tune, it is made by the intimate way it is put 
over and a few special features. One is the 
bass drum. You will go far before you find 
such steady tempo or rhythmical touch, and 
the tone of the instrument is just about 
perfect for small band recording. Others 
are Earl Hines’ and the alto’s solos, and, of 
course, Louis’. I could not help feeling 
disappointed that Louis did not sing also. 

You will see that No is composed by one 
Spivey, and it would not surprise me to learn 
that this is Victoria Spivey, a well-known 
coloured Blues singer who made numerous 
records for the Okeh race list about 1926 or 
1927; at any rate, it is typical old-time 
Negro Blues. There is some clarinet and 
trombone playing which are characteristic 
of the type and period of the number, but 
I liked the record chiefly for Louis’ first 
chorus, which is one of his best, and another 
of Hines’ swell solos. 


* * *” 


Henry Allen—Coleman Hawkins and their 
Orchestra ( Amer.) 
You’re gonna lose your gal (v) 
Dark Clouds (v) 
(Brunswick 01664). 


Actually this is a section of Fletcher 
Henderson’s Band, to wit Hawkins (tenor), 
Henry Allen Jnr. (trumpet), Dickie Wells 
(trombone), Hilton Jefferson (alto), Bernard 
Addison (guitar), John Kirby (bass), Walter 
Johnson (drums) and Horace Henderson 
(piano). 

Having in mind the way Fletcher’s Band 
usually tears things up, I was rather sur- 
prised to find the large section of it under 
the Hawkins-Allen name turn out to be 
exceptionally neat. This is more easily 
understandable in Dark Clouds, partly 
because it is slow, but more because there is 
no ensemble work. The whole thing is 
restrained solos accompanied lightly by the 
rhythm section. Hawkins takes the first 
chorus, half dead straight melody and half— 
well, just Hawkins; Henry Allen sings the 
second, which is preceded and followed by 
delightful little solo passages by our. ’Orace ; 
and the last sixteen bars are split between 
Henry Allen’s trumpet and Kaminsky’s 
trombone, the rhythm section all through 
providing a quiet but irresistible swing. 


But on the other side there is quite an 
amount of ensemble, the alto and clarinet, 
which were conspicuous by their absence in 
Dark Clouds, playing a quite prominent 
part in the proceedings; nevertheless the 
same easy neatness is just as apparent. 

Instead of his now usual rhapsodising, 
Hawkins just swings comfortably, and I can 
only say that I wish he would play like this 
more often. 

A chance to hear what a really good guitar 
Addison is, is provided in the vocal chorus, 
and an opportunity to let you know Jefferson 
plays a good clarinet (assuming always it is 
he) is given in the last chorus, which is 
followed by a very original and effective 
coda by Hawkins and the clarinet. 


* * * 
Eddie Condon and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
Madam Dynamite 


Tennessee Twilight 
(Brunswick 01690). 


Condon’s unit is made up of Max Kaminsky 
(trumpet) and Floyd O’Brien (trombone), 
both of whom play in Benny Carter’s new 
Chocolate Dandies’ records (Parlo. R1717 
and R1743); Pee-Wee Russell (tenor and 
clarinet) ; Alex Hill (piano); Sidney Catlett 
(drums) and Eddie Condon (banjo). 

I suppose on the strength of the names 
alone you have already decided to buy the 
records. You are right. 

The slow Tennessee Twilight is to some 
extent the same sort of thing as the Hawkins- 
Allen Dark Clouds, the main differences being 
that the solos are more often supported by 
harmony backgrounds, and of course the style 
of the soloists themselves. Kaminsky and 
O’Brien get their first opportunity of showing 
us what they can do as soloists and leave 
no doubt that the mighty will have to move 
up to make room for them on the throne. 

Madam Dynamite is fast, but not as 
explosive as the title suggests. Here again 
one finds an unusually neat and swingy 
ensemble with all sorts of interesting little 
things continually happening to keep one’s 
mind on the subject. You will revel in 
Pee-Wee’s clarinet, and his tenor is not much 
behind. 

As just simple swing music, both this 
disc and the Hawkins-Allen are the goods. 

o* * * 
Spike Hughes and His Negro Orchestra 
(Amer.) 
Music at Sunrise 
Music at Midnight 
(Decca F3836). 


The names are certainly picturesque and 
probably as good as any for these two latest 
Spike Hughes compositions to be issued by 
Decca, but I cannot say they are especially 
appropriate. For one thing, the difference 
between the impression each conveys is so 
slight that one is almost left with the belief 
that dawn must break somewhere about the 
middle of the night, and I doubt if this 
happens even where our Mr. Hughes may 
hang out. 

However, as modern swing music these 
are amiable enough records. That you have 
heard most (Arabesque was a notable excep- 
tion) of Hughes’ compositions and arrange- 
ments when you have heard one is to say 
less against them than might be assumed, 
One can stand quite a lot of this sort of thing. 
It grows on one. 

The saxophone section walks away with 
Music at Sunrise, to some extent because 


(Continued foot of Col. 1 on next page. 
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Instrumental 


Exquisite artistry in novel Brunswick combination 


More Ed Lang solos 
Brilliant pianoforte transcriptions by Garland Wilson 


N mentioning Brunswick 01686 I am 

poaching, for neither side comes under the 

streamer beneath which the Editor has 

been pleased to place my soap-box. But 

there is some excuse. One of the titles 
is the late, but never to be forgotten, Bix 
Beiderbecke’s Jn a mist, and both—the other 
is called Dance of the Octopus—have an 
intangible air of rhythm. 

The first thing is to compliment all con- 
cerned, firstly for having given us something 
really different and secondly for having 
carried it out exquisitely. 

The instrumentation is highly novel. It 
onsists of Red Norvo—you will remembeg 
that his wife is Mildred Bailey, the singer— 
taking the main part on marimba, supported 
by guitar, bass clarinet and bass violin, and 
the subdued, elfin way it is used, coupled 
with the supreme artistry of the players, 
has resulted in two performances with a 
charm as undeniable as it-is unique. You 
must certainly get this one. The number is 
01686. 


March 26th will be the first anniversary 
of the death of the greatest guitarist dance 
music has yet known, Salvatore Massaro, 
better known as Eddie Lang, and in their 
mid-March supplement Parlophone, to com- 
memorate the occasion, will release two of 
his unissued solos, And a little wiggle and 
I'll never be the same (R1778). 

I'll never be the same is the popular melody 
recently published by Keith Prowse, and the 
release of the record discloses a bit of 
a puzzle concerning its origin. If you like to 
compare it with Little Buttercup by Joe 
Venuti’s Blue Five (Parlo. R1252), released as 
long ago as August 1932, you will find the two 
tunes are identical, but the puzzle goes back 
further. Ed Lang made his record some 
four years ago, and the title then was not 
P'U never be the same, but Just Pretty. What 
may be the solution to the mystery I do not 
profess to know. 

Both sides are mostly single string solos, 
the same sort of things as Church Street 
Sobbin’ Blues and There'll be some changes 
made which Parlophone issued on R1495 as 
memorial records when Eddie Lang died. 
The piano accompaniments are, I believe, 
by Arthur Schutt. 

Well, as I said, Ed Lang is the greatest 
guitar player. Need I add anything more? 


There are probably quite a few who 
remember the broadcast some time ago by 
Mr. Christopher Stone of Garland Wilson’s 





(Continued from preceding page) 

the scoring for it is better than for the brass, 
but more, I think, because of its ability. 
Bennie Carter is certainly a swell lead. 
Hawkins’ solo is rather distantly recorded. 
Or was it that it was a bit early for him? 
At any rate he seems to be more awake at 
midnight. Contrary to the poets’ teachings, 
this hour also seems to be good old “ Oiland’s.” 
The Irish jig suggestion which Hughes so 
dearly loves to mix with the characteristic 
melody of the Negro plantation is again 
very much to the fore here. It is a curious 
mixture that comes off rather better than 
one might expect. 


piano solos, Dear old Southland and Limehouse 
Blues. The records, which were unobtain- 
able in this country, having been made in 
America for private circulation only, created 
a mild sensation and were received as some- 
thing very exceptional. Since then records 


by Garland Wilson have been issued for sale 
here but none came up to the same standard, 
but with Mood Indigo and China Boy, 
which are in the current Brunswick supple- 
ment (01692), I think he has reached it. 
Here are two transcriptions which are really 
brilliant, and the technique displayed is 
absolutely terrific. 

The recordings were originally undertaken 
in Paris for the French Brunswick list. 
They definitely place this coloured artist 
in the front rank of exponents of modern 
pianoforte music “‘ in rhythm.” 


— — 


Vocal 


“Five Spirits of Rhythm”—Brunswick’s new vocal quintet 
The subtle style of Jack Teagarden 


NEW American vocal combination 
under the above name is being 
classed by Brunswick with the 
Mills Brothers and the Three Keys, 
or perhaps I should be more precise 

and say that the supplement claims that 
there is something of both these groups in 
the Five Spirits, from which the only 
inference to be drawn is that they are 
presumed to be as good. 

As a matter of fact the actual wording of 
the supplement is correct. There is some- 
thing of the Mills and the Keys in the 
Spirits, so much indeed that it is as difficult 
for me to refrain from comparisons as it 
seems it was for the writer of the supplement 
notes. And it is a pity. In their own 
particular lines the Mills and the Keys 
were and still are unique. They were original, 
and even if the Spirits were as good, one 
could not be so enthusiastic about a copy. 
But the Spirits are not so good. Their 
imitations of instruments cannot compare 


with those of the Mills Brothers for realism 
of tone colour, and their style (in these 
imitations) is so corny that I cannot -help 
wondering if I have not been had and it is 
meant to be a skit. Their harmonised 
singing, however, is fine, and only by 
comparison with the Three Keys, a com- 
parison into which one is forced by the 
similarity of the styles, does it fail slightly. 

Altogether there are five voices in the 
Spirits. They are well blended, work 
unusually well together, and there is a 
healthy sense of rhythm in the way they 
interpret their arrangements, which are good 
if not sensational. 

Accompaniment seems to be provided by 
two guitars. They are the best thing about 
the records. The lower one has grand swing 
and the style of the one who plays the upper 
parts is second only to that of Slim of the 
famous Three. 

The titles are My old man and I'll be 
ready when the great day comes (01698). 





Dance Bands 


Fack Hylton leaves Decca 


Ambrose and Roy Fox share honours with the month’s new comedy number, “ Shut 
the Door”’—Artistic performances by the Casa Loma Orchestra—Jack Fackson 
at his best—More of Harry Roy’s rollicking fun 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

Those who like the sweet type of fox-trot 
should certainly hear Ambrose and His 
Orchestra’s At the end of the day (v) (01701) 
and Play to me, Gipsy (v) (01693). They 
have groomed these melodies immaculately. 
Beautiful too is their waltz, Unless (v) 
(01694). 

A contrast is offered in the one about the 
gentleman with the jim-jams, Shut. the Door 
(v) (01701). This is great comedy, another 
of Max Bacon’s Yiddish dialect choruses 
adding to the fun. 


For sheer artistry and finesse the slow 
fox-trot, For You (v), and the waltz, 
I love you truly (v), by the Casa Loma 
Orchestra (Amer.) are in a class by them- 
selves. Though superficially the most 
simple straightforward interpretations, you 
will find on closer scrutiny that they are full 
of delicate little subtleties exquisitely carried 
out. In the waltz the conventional 1-2-3 is 
mostly conspicuous by its absence, often 
quite new means of conveying the measure 


being employed. Yet its slow dance rhythm 
is always apparent and perfect. A very 
fascinating effect is produced by the original 
way in which the first two bars of the first 
strain are treated most of the times they 
occur. It gives the suggestion of being in a 
different measure, but figure it out for 
yourself and you will find it all works out 
correctly. Kenneth Sargent’s vocal refrains 
are delightful. 


Though lacking the incomparable Casa 
Loma finesse, as a next best Freddie Martin 
and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) April in Paris 
(v) (01697) is not so far behind. The more 
I hear this delicate little tune the more I 
like it. 


A lazy dance swing is not the only satis- 
factory feature of the neat Sittin’ on a log (v) 
and Sittin’ up waitin’ for you by Anson 
Weeks and His Orchestra (Amer.) (01687). 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra (Amer.), 
previously Victor artists, are the latest to go 
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over to the Brunswick label, under which 
are to-day issued their I just couldn't take 
it, Baby (v) and Your mother’s son-in-law. 
They are not at their best yet under the 
new conditions. 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

Carroll Gibbons takes the whole of the 
first chorus as a piano solo in So Shy (v by 
Harry Bentley) (CB709) by the Savoy 
Orpheans, which is a welcome change from 
the usual routine. In both this side and 
their You're gonna lose your gal (v) (CB709) 
the Orpheans are at last producing a rhythm 
that one can dance to. 


If George Olsen and His Music (Amer.) 
really feel as they sound in Sing a little 
lowdown tune (v) (CB714) it is time they 
went for a week’s holiday. And why this 
particular vocaliste? 


DECCA (ls. 6d.) 

One of last month’s unexpected pieces 
of news was that Jack Hylton would not be 
renewing his recently expired contract with 
Decca. It is understood that he has not yet 
fixed up elsewhere, so for the time being we 
look like being without any Hylton records. 

As far as the matter effects Decca they 
have still, of course, Lew Stone and Roy 
Fox, and it is to be presumed that the 
Hylton recording will now be shared between 
them. 


Unfortunately Lew Stone’s new records 
are not yet to hand, but there are some good 
ones by Roy Fox and His Band. 

The chorus by an inebriated gentleman and 
another by the chap who is scared stiff by 
spooks play a large part in making the 
comedy fox-trot Shut the Door (v) (F3881) 
the good fun it is. On the reverse is Who's 
gonna take you home to-night? a danceable 
fox-trot. I like the husky effect in the 
trumpet solo. 

Maurice Burman, the band’s drummer, has 
written a clever little number called I’ve got 
a shoe, which they play on F3856 (v) from 
the arrangement by Burman and Roy’s 
pianist, Jack Nathan. With the backing, 
At the end of the day, it makes another very 
acceptable disc. Roy is getting a lot of 
personality into his melody fox-trots these 
days. 


Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
are neatly sophisticated in Sittin’ on a log (v) 
and Beloved (v) (F3848). 


EDISON BELL (ls. 6d.) 

This label brings us to Joe Loss and His 
Band at the Kit Cat and it might be an 
appropriate moment to tell you that when 
Roy Fox leaves there on the 5th to go to the 
Café de Paris his place will be taken by the 
Barnstormers. They will be renamed the 
Masterkeys in view of results of recent litiga- 
tion which I expect you read about in the 
national press. 

Joe Loss’ new records are That's me with- 
out you (v) and I wanna know all about you (v) 
(5641) and I°ll be faithful (v) (5640). The 
band is better in actuality than in the wax. 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 
I shall need most of my reserve of super- 
latives for the new show and film tune 


records by Ray Noble and His Orchestra, but 
I must expend a few on Who walks in when 
I walk out ? (v) (B6453). 

While most of the other bands are content 
to accept the recording companies’ dictum 
to be commercial, Ray treats a tune as he 
thinks it should be treated. As a result the 
performance is almost in the category of hot 
records, and grand stuff it all is. If your 
musical intellect is at all above sloppy tunes 
to whistle in the bath, don’t miss this one 
with its clever orchestration and fine solos 
by Lew Davis’ trombone and Freddy 
Gardner on sax. 

The waltz Unless (v) on the reverse is 
beautifully put over. 


Henry King and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
April in Paris (v) (B6452) is the other 
extreme—ultra sweet, but very good of its 
kind. 

One minute to one (Vv) (B6454)—another 
melody that is a potential hit—by Harry 
Sosnick and His Orchestra (Amer.) is the 
same sort of thing. 


Jack Jackson and His Orchestra open their 
restrained and very tuneful Lullaby in Blue 
(Vv) (B6458) with a sweet clarinet solo against 
a subdued but rhythmical trumpet obbligato 
—a very nice and appropriate way of com- 
mencing a record which is one of the sweetest 
they have done. Dixie Lee (v), the coupling, 
is another of their bright performances. 
Well arranged and played, it goes with a 
real swing from beginning to end. 


For those who indulge in less modern 
dances there are new records by Sidney 
Baynes and His Orchestra of The Mazina 
and a schottische, T'wiggez-vous (B6429). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.) 

Jack Payne’s new band has now been 
going long enough to be looked upon as new 
no longer, and what it is doing to-day might, 
in ordinary circumstances, be taken as its 
standard. But the circumstances here are 
extraordinary because it seems it is seldom 
given the opportunity to be at its best. Its 
records of Who's gonna take you home 
to-night ? (v) (2949), Whe walks in when I walk 
out? (v) (2947) and on 2948 Ill be faithful 
(v) and The buggy song (v) are all right as 
far as they go, but if you want to know what 
they can do turn to the end of the Show and 
Film Tunes section (p. 414). 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

More of Harry Roy and His Orchestra’s 
rollicking fun is on Parlophone again. 

The two jazz pianists and some amusing 
patter well put over are features of the 
lively My last year’s gal (v) (R1762) on the 
reverse of which is Bom-di-bom (v), a new 
nonsense catch-phrase number by Harry 
Roy and his two pianists, Bill Currie and 
Ivor Moreton. The tricks in the rhythm of 
the melody are quite clever. 

For obvious reasons I won’t say who, but 
one of the boys, when asked what the 
combination of the band was, replied “ nine 
comedians and a brass section.” The 
comedian side is not found in How (v) 
(R1746) but the chorus by the brass section 
suggests that the wit was justified in singling 
them out. 

Then there are Nobody’s Sweetheart (v) 


and Bugle Call Rag (R1734), which you will 
know all about as they are just as Harry 
Roy broadcasts them, and finally Dizic 
Lee (v) and We like to sing a gay song (v) 
(R1761)}—the former old-time Dixieland 
jazz, the latter just what those who know 
the irrepressible Harry will expect from its 
title. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Yet another version of Shut the Door, this 
time by Billy Cotton and His Band (v) 
(MR1233). Perhaps not so good as Roy 
Fox’s or Ambrose’s and little too ‘‘ brassy ™ 
generally, but not without its good points. 
The backing is the first dance record of 
another new tune, Jimmy had a Nickel (v) 

Two Viennese waltzes, Wine, women and 
song and Over the waves, are on R1216 by the 
Blue Hungarian Band. 


WINNER (ls. 6d.) 

My Love (v) and It isn’t fair by Dick 
Himber and His Orchestra (Amer.) (W81) 
are the ultra-sugary sort of thing that I have 
no taste for, but I cannot repress a grudging 
admiration because they are undoubtedly 
particularly good of their kind. Amongst 
other ways of producing the desired kind 
of effect is used a harpist of no little ability. 


The saccharine business is piled on even 
more heavily in the waltzes Little locket 
of long ago (v) and In the vine-covered church 
(v) by Art Kahn and His Orchestra (Amer.), 
but not so deftly. 


> 
BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS 


*Dark Clouds and You’re gonna lose your 
gal by Henry Allen-Coleman Hawkins 
and the Orchestra (Bruns. 01664). 

Dinah and Beale Street Blues by Cab 
Calloway and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01688). 

*Doin’ the uptown lowdown and *Sweet 
Lorraine by Joe Venuti and His Blue 
Six (Col. CB708). 

Father’s got his glasses on by Cab Calloway 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6451). 
*Heah me talking to ya? and No, papa, No by 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Parlo. R1767). 

*Heartbreak Blues by Coleman Hawkins 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1766). 

*Madam Dynamite and Tennessee Twilight 
by Eddie Condon and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01690). 

Music at Sunrise by Spike Hughes and His 
Negro Orchestra (Decca F3836). 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS 

Bom-di-Bom by Harry Roy and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1762). 

Shut the door by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01701) and Roy Fox and His 
Band (Decca F3881). 

* Specially recommended, 
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Show and Film Tun‘s 





“ This little piggy went to market” the next hit ? 
“* Mr. Whittington” numbers by Ray Noble on H.M.V. 


Dancing Lady 


My Dancing Lady (see pp. 333 Jan. and 
368 Feb.). 
***Venuti’s (Joe) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3860). 
**Frey’s (Fran) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(Col. CB707—with Sittin’ on a log). 
Venuti’s arrangement is on rather sym- 
phonic lines and until the last chorus the 
record is better heard than danced to, but 
one can always rely on a Venuti orchestra 
to be a very accomplished proposition, and 
this one is no exception to the rule, 
Simple melodiousness and a_ neatly 
arranged last chorus are the features of the 
Columbia. 


Everything I have is yours (see pp. 333 Jan. 
and 368 Feb.). 

*Lipton’s (Sydney) Orchestra (v) (Sterno 
1357—with Annie doesn’t live here 
any more). 

**Merrin’ 's (Billy) Commanders (v) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1222—with the waltz 
Unless). 

***Qlsen’s (George) Music (Am.) (v) (Col. 
CB714—with Sing a little lowdown 
tune). 

***Roy’s (Harry) Orchestra (v) (Parlo. 
R1745—with The Buggy Song). 

The Sterno is competently played and the 
reproduction better than usual, but insufficient 
deviation from the published arrangement 
which one hears everywhere makes it rather 


> en 


the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 

+*Dixie Lee by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01704). 

*Faint Harmony by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01695). 

*I love you truly (waltz) and *For you by the 
Casa Loma Orchestra (Bruns. 01678). 

*Lullaby in Blue by Jack Jackson and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6458). 

Miss What’s-her-name by Jack Payne and 
His Band (Imperial 2947). 

*Oceans of time and *The Sun is round the 
corner by Ray Noble’s Orch. (H.M.V. 
B6450). 

Time to go by Guy Lombardo’s Royal 
Canadians (Bruns. 01696). 

*Who walks in when I walk out? by Ray 
Noble’s Orch. (H.M.V. B6453). 


INSTRUMENTAL 

*And a little wiggle and *I’ll never be the 
same (guitar solos) by Ed Lang (Parlo. 
R1778). 

China Boy and *Mood Indigo (piano solos) 
by Garland Wilson (Bruns. 01692) 

*Dance of the Octopus and *In a mist 
(marimba solos) by Red Norvo (Bruns. 
01686). 








VOCAL 


My old man by the Five Spirits of Rhythm 
(Bruns. 01698). 
+ Received too late for review. 


monotonous. Billy Merrin’s Band is rather 
more original and is playing well these days, 
but Olsen’s orchestration is even more 
interesting and the band more polished. 
Harry Roy’s_ performance gets home on 
being simply an honest-to-goodness straight- 
forward record with no stunts and none of 
his too often found attempts at inappro- 
priate burlesque. 


* * * 
Eight Girls in a Boat 


This little piggy went to market. 
*** Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01694 
—with the waltz Unless). 

**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Imperial 2949 
—with Who’s gonna take you home 
to-night?). 

Here is a song which, with its tuneful 
melody and charming lyric, may be definitely 
relied upon to become a hit. 

Although the slow tempo exaggerates the 
sentimental aspect unnecessarily, Ambrose’s 


CLASSIFICATION 
Five stars signifies outstanding ; four, 
very good; three, good; two, very | 
fair; and one, passable 


record is not without its strong attractions. 
It has the Ambrose touch of true elegance. 
Unfortunately Elsie Carlisle’s singing has not 
helped it. It is too near to being a whine. 

Jack Payne is efficient without being 


startling. 
* * 


— Coach 


Lonely 
sothashoean’ 's Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01693 
—with Play to me, Gipsy). 

**Cotton’s (B.) Band (v) (Regal-Zono- 
phone MR1221—with Play to me, 
Gipsy). 

***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3550— 

with Play to me, Gipsy). 

Here are three records as different as they 
well could be. Ambrose takes the number 
brightly in simple dance style, relying more 
on real swing than anything in the nature of 
outstanding or contrasting colours. Roy 
Fox is just the opposite—slow and highly 
coloured. Billy Cotton is slow and rather 
ponderous. When it comes to deciding 
which is the one it boils down to a toss-up 
between Ambrose and Fox. The tune itself 
is just a pleasant little obvious melody. 


* * * 


Footlight Parade 


Honeymoon Hotel (see pp. 333 Jan. and 369 
Feb.). 
**Capitol Band (Am.) (v) (Winner 5644 
—with the waltz Unless). 
A bright, solid everyday performance. 


Shanghai Lil (see pp. 333 Jan. and 369 Feb.). 

***Rhythm Maniacs (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3847). 

A good workmanlike dance record. 









Girl Without a Room 


Roof Top Serenade. 
You Alone. 
***Martin’s (Freddie) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01691). 

In their pleasant, conventional, melody 
way these well-played records of Freddie 
Martin’s are becoming amongst the best of 
their kind. 

Congratulations to Brunswick on being 
once again first out with the tunes. You 
may remember they achieved the same 
distinction with the songs from (amongst 
other films) ‘“‘ Dancing Lady,” “ _Footlight 
Parade ” and “‘ The Way to Love.” 


* * « 


Going Hollywood 
After Sundown. 
Our big love scene. 
**Himber’s (D.) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W80) (fT) 
We'll make hay while the sun shines (see p. 369 
‘eb.). 
***Merrin’s Commanders (v) 
Zonophone 1235). 

A very nice treatment of the number well 
put over. The record is interesting to listen 
to and has a nice dance swing. If the band 
has a fault it is that it is just.a trifle heavy- 
handed. One often finds this little drawback 
in bands which play in Palais de Danse. It 
comes from over-anxiety to adhere for so 
many hours a day to the pedantically rigid 
accentuation demanded by the dancers and 
is easily remedied when once its presence is 
realised. 


Jack and Fill 


Faint Harmony 
**** Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01695). 
**Flynn’s (H.) Orchestra (v) (Winner 
5642). 
***Merrin’s Commanders (v) 
Zonophone MR1235). 

In Faint Harmony Vivian Ellis, one of our 
younger British composers who has already 
made a big name for himself, has written 
another sweet melody that deserves to (and 
almost certainly will) be a big success. 

Ambrose has a beautiful arrangement and 
the record is in every way superb. 

The Winner is played from the published 
arrangement by Phil Cardew, who has 
modelled his idea on Jack Mason’s orchestra- 
tion of There’s a ring around the moon, which 
is one of the best we have had this year. 
Merrin’s Commanders have an exclusive 
arrangement of their own. It is just as good 
and the band has a power to grip which 
Howard Flynn’s seems to lack. 


(Regal- 


* * 


(Regal- 


* * * 


Joe Palooka 


Count your blessings. 
**Gosnick’s (Harry) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6454—with One minute 


to one). 
*Loss’ (Joe) Band (v) (Winner 5640— 
with I'll be faithful). 
**Martin’s (F.) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01697—with April in Paris). 
*Rhythm Maniacs (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3847). 
***Wood’s (Scott) Orchestra (v) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1232). 
The H.M.V., Decca and Brunswick are all 
played in the familiar American “ com- 
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mercial-sweet”’ manner, and it is not 
exactly inspiring stuff for the old intellect 
when one makes any attempt to analyse it, 
any more than it is unduly exhilarating to 
dance to. But it is the kind of thing that 
seems to go well with the public and, 
therefore, one must judge the performances 
less on their kind and more on whether they 
are good examples of it. 

From this aspect they suggest that there 
is at least one feature in which the American 
commercial dance band scores over the 
average British one. It has a warmth and 
richness of colour which we over here do not 
always achieve, and the secret is in a great 
measure the extraordinarily good matching 
of instrumental tones and the exceptionally 
good ensemble balance. The H.M.V. is a 
particularly good illustration of the point. 

And just to bust up my argument Scott 
Wood comes along with a grand ensemble— 
and everything else very nice too. Thank 
Heaven for Joe Loss, 


Inka Dinka Doo. 
Time to go. 
***Lombardo’s Canadians (Am.)(v)(Bruns. 
01696). 

It is a coincidence that this record should 
be the next, because of all the well-matched 
and well-balanced American ensembles 
Lombardo’s is perhaps the nearest to perfect. 
It is a pity it uses its exceptional polish so 
archly. If only it would take dance music 
in the spirit of rhythmic jollity which is its 
very essence, instead of making it sentimental 
to a degree that is almost nauseating, it 
could probably be a world beater. Even in 
Inka Dinka Doo, which it tries to play in the 
light manner the tune shrieks for, it sounds 
too much on its dignity and thus pedantic. 

The other song is more in keeping with the 
style of the band and it would be less than 
fair not to admit that in its way it is beauti- 
fully done. 


Like me a little bit less. 
Love passes me by. 
** Arnheim’s “Gus) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01677). 

Gus Arnheim does not stray far from the 
main road, but he does things well, and with 
almost enough difference to be interesting. 

The vocalist had no need to sing “‘ Love me 
a little bit less.” I hated him anyway. 


* * * 


Moonlight and Melody 


Dusty Shoes. 
*Flynn’s (H.) Orchestra (v) (Winner 
5642). 


Musicianly but lacking personality. A pity : 
this is a nice number. 


* * * 


Mr. Whittington 


Oceans of time. 
*** Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01695). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6450). 
**Savoy Orpheans (v) (Col. CB709—with 
You're gonna lose your gal). 
***Wood’s (Scott) Orchestra (v) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1232). 

You see, it’s the same old tale—Ray Noble 
on top again ; and if only to make sure that 
I could not be accused of prejudice I have 
done my utmost to try to knock him off a 
star or two. But it is impossible. He is 
head and shoulders above the rest. An 


attractive arrangement, a grand band with 
brass who know just how to get the effects 
he wants, neat swing drumming such as only 
Bill Harty can provide, Al Bowlly singing at 
his best—all these things and more have 
gone to make a swell record. 

It is bad luck on Ambrose and Scott Wood 
to be put in the shade like this, because 
they are good too. 

The Orpheans are their usual gentlemanly 
dreamy selves. 


The sun is round the corner. 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6450). 


This is getting really embarrassing. Here’s 
another even better than the last. 

And if you think the enthusiasm is exclu- 
sive to your humble, take a look at this. 
The wife of one of our foremost dance band 
leaders has just come back from a visit to 
Boston, Mass., and she says everyone over 
there is talking about Ray Noble’s records. 


Weep no more, my baby. 

***Broadway Bandits (v) (Am.) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1211—with Yow’re 
gonna lose your gal). 

This song was having a vogue before 
“Mr. Whittington’ was produced and 
various records have from time to time been 
reviewed in the ‘Dance Bands” para- 
graphs of this section. This latest release 
is a sound proposition without offering any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 


om * 


My Weakness 


Gather lip rouge while you may. 
****Venuti’s (Joe) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3860). 

Venuti’s violin, an excellent trombone 
solo and good arrangement played by a swell 
band all help to win this its four stars. Life 
isn’t such a bowl of mouldy bands after all, 
even if Tin-pan alley can’t find any saner 
titles for their songs. 


* * 
The Queen 


To-night (waltz). 

hen I hear your voice. 

**Geraldo’s Orchestra (v) (Col. CB715). 

These are the first essentially dance 
records by Geraldo’s new band to be issued. 

It was as long ago as last autumn that he 
turned his band from a Tango into a straight 
dance combination, rather should I say that 
he reorganised his band, for the greater 
part of the Tango outfit still remains intact 
under the direction of Don Silva. 

The new ensemble is well disciplined and 


Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film numbers, and are dealt with in this 
section under thcir respective titles. Where the 
coupling is not a show or film number, its title is 
given with that of the first side, and except where 
otherwise stated is by the same artists. 

The page numbers and dates after a title are 
those of the issue of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention of _peoviously released records of the song 
is made. Where no such number or date is given, 
it may be taken that the records mentioned this 
month are the first of the titles to be released. 

+t Received too late for review. 

ee ree |: ht oe ls. 6d.; Bruns- 

wick, 2s. 6d. ; Columbia, 6d. ; Decca, 1s. 6d. ; 
Edison Bell Winner (new Wi Series), 1s. ; Four- in- 
— acne ), 1s. 6d. ; Four-Tune (Broadcast), 

a. * 2s. 6d.; Homochord, 1s.; Imperial, 
1s. 6d. ; Panachord, ls. 6d. ; Parlophone, 2s. 6d. ; 
pene “Zonophone, Is. 6d. 3° Rex, 1s.; Sterno, 


harmonious, and if lack of originality may 
prevent it from becoming as famous as the 
Tango aggregation, it should nevertheless 
become popular. In place of the overworked 
crooner it has a singer who is exceptionally ” 
good in the ballad style indulged in in these 
titles. Personally, I give crooners another ~ 
twelve months at the most. 


* * * 
Sitting Pretty 

Good Morning Glory (see p. 370 Feb.). 
*Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1355— / 
with At the end of the day). 4 
**Coakley’s (Tom) Orchestra (Am.) (v) — 
(H.M.V. B6452—with April in Paris — 
by King’s (Henry) Orchestra). : 

Coakley’s orchestra, which plays at the 
Palace Hotel somewhere in America, pro- 
vides typical American smart hotel music. | 
Very refeened and all that. 


You’re such a comfort to me (see p. 370 Feb.). © 
***Savoy Orpheans (v) (Col. CB710—with — 
So Shy). : 
*Wilson’s (H.) Orchestra (Am.) (v) | 
(Winner W91—with Yow’re gonna 
lose your gal) (tf). 

The Orpheans remember they are a dance 

band, and you see how nice it can be. 


* * * 


Take a Chance 


It’s only a paper moon (see pp. 334 Jan. and | 

370 Feb.). 

*Lipton’s (Syd) Band (v) (Sterno 1356— 
with So Shy). 

***Roy’s (Harry) Orchestra (v) (Parlo. 

R1746—with How). 

Whether you think Harry Roy’s treat- 
ment exactly appropriate to a sweet melody © 
is a matter of opinion, but his record cer- ~ 
tainly has the great advantage of being © 
bright and danceably rhythmical. And that 
would cover a multitude more sins than 
Mr. Jack-in-the-box has committed, even 
in his vocal refrain. 


* 


Way to Love 


In a one room flat. 
It’s oh! it’s ah! it’s wonderful. 
**Cummin’s New Yorkers (Am.) (v) 
(Col. CB703). 


* * oe 


You Made Me Love You 


Miss What’s-her-name. : 
****Payne’s (J.) Band (v) (Imperial 2947— © 
with Who walks in when I walk out?). 7 
This is the sort of thing that completely 
upsets all one’s calculations. Jack Payne's | 
records are usually just—well, ordinary 
everyday sort of stuff, and now he goes and 
turns out one that in parts, at any rate, is 
brilliant. On the fast, hot side, with a fine 
dance swing, it contains playing that proves 
how he wastes the ability of the boys 
ninety-nine per cent. of the time. Billy 
Thorburn’s piano solo is good, and Sid | 
Millward’s clarinet is another part that © 
should not be missed. But the star is Con 
Lamprecht. His all too short solo parts on 
tenor are about as good as any performance 
ever put on an English record. He has 
developed a wonderful style and more than 
ample technique to illustrate it. 
So we finish on the brightest of notes. — 
Thanks, Mr. Payne, and please some more 
like it. Epa@ark JAcKsoN. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


O many topics have accumulated during my enforced 

idleness of the past few months that I hardly know how to 
begin this talk. I owe an apology to many good friends for 
my seeming neglect to discuss their problems ; but being in 
hospital does not encourage one to bother one’s head about 
either gramophones or radio. 


Horns and Baffles 


It is a very long time ago that I promised to take up again 
my old subject of the design of horns. Very many readers 
seem to be still interested in that subject, particularly in its 
practical aspects : e.g., the effect of bends and the way to set 
about to design a bend; also the application of horns as 
directional baffles for moving-coil loudspeakers, and this, of 
course, includes the construction of box baffles with the horn, 
as it were, behind the speaker instead of in front of it. 

I have had experience of three very instructive examples of 
the latter part of the subject during the past few months. 
The first was when I planned to put my speakers in the wall 
between two rooms of my new home; when I came to knock 
the hole through the wall I found it to be 15 inches thick and 
the ordinary wooden lining therefore formed an undesirable 
resonant cavity. That difficulty was completely overcome 
with the help of Mr. W. J. Bond and the resulting arrangement 
is one of which I am really very proud. Then there was the 
exhilarating experience of the Voigt loudspeaker with its 
tractrix baffle. I first became interested in the tractrix 
curve as a possible shape for an acoustic horn some seven or 
eight years ago when I was disturbing my sleep with dreams 
of the exponential horn formula and its relation to acoustic 
wave-fronts. The tractrix did not fit in with the theoretical 
requirements for a gramophone horn, so I did not pursue the 
investigation very far. Its properties are somewhere between 
those of the conical horn with its steadily decreasing loading 
as one goes down the scale and those of the true exponential 
horn with its fairly constant loading down to the cut-off 
frequency and the virtual extinction of transmission below that 
frequency. For a horn of limited length, for use particularly 
with a moving-coil loudspeaker, it appears that there are a 
number of points in favour of the tractrix characteristics. 
But not everything, as my third experience with the modified 
exponential horn which Mr. F. E. Godfrey built for use with 
his speaker conclusively demonstrated. The increased efficiency 
which that horn produced, particularly in the deep bass, was 
a revelation. Yet the output was not by any means oppressive 
even at close quarters; its distinguishing qualities were 
“body ’ and carrying power. Presumably, the reason was 
that the Godfrey speaker, with an ordinary baffle, has such an 
excellent treble. So also, of course, has the Voigt. I fancy 
there are not many other commercial loudspeakers which 
would cheerfully submit to being coupled to a large horn 
in this way. Probably the Hartley-Turner would, and perhaps 
the Ferranti M.1. At the moment I cannot recall any others 
to mind. 

However, I am not able to discuss these matters in any 
great detail just now. I believe they are well worth discussion, 
for, as far as I know, there is very little literature on the 
subject. As soon as I have had time to work out one or two 
rather knotty points, I propose, therefore, to devote a con- 
siderable amount of my space this summer to this question 
of horn design, particularly in its practical aspects. 

One word of warning in advance. Many people seem to 
think that horn design is now an exact science. They are 
wrong. Theory only takes us part of the way. For the rest 
we have to depend upon experience and intelligent guesswork. 





Superhets and Quality Reproduction 

During the past few months we have seen the tendencies 
on which I commented in my review of the Radio Exhibition 
become more and more pronounced. A few years ago if one 
wanted a specially selective wireless set, so as to be able to 
receive the leading foreign stations well and at the same time 
to preserve reasonably good quality on local stations, one had 
no alternative but to go to a specialist and pay for an individual 
design. Now that the superhet has completely swept the 
commercial field, the exact opposite is the case. Selectivity 
is the order of the day and it has been combined with a standard 
of quality one would have thought exceptionally good in a 
commercial receiver not so very long ago. And think of the 
price! H.M.V., Marconiphone and Columbia all produce 
radio-gramophones at 20 guineas which as station-getters and 
as standards of quality simply baffle belief. Dr. Goldsmith 
has been arguing in America recently that the practicable 
limit of quality reproduction in an everyday receiver has 
already been reached. His view is that in the existing state 
of the ether to extend high note reproduction any further 
would be simply futile, because it would bring in its train a 
host of interference troubles which would be much more 
disturbing than lack of high notes. When I listen to these 
E.M.I. receivers I am persuaded that he is right. I should 
not be at all surprised to find that they are not merely the 
latest word, but the last word in the way of selectivity com- 
bined with quality and low price, i.e., in an instrument of 
general utility. I know from experience that it is possible to 
achieve a higher standard of both selectivity and quality, but 
not at anything like the price and not in an instrument so 
easily operated. There is still a place, and a very important 
place, for the specialist firm producing instruments to give 
the last ounce of quality, whether in the form of a superhet or 
not, but the public must not be surprised if that last ounce 
costs more than all the other ounces put together. 


Local Station Sets and New Loudspeakers 

I hinted in my Radio Exhibition review that I believed 
that the time has come when the purely local station reeeiver 
should be developed further. Recent experience, both of 
people’s preferences and of the effect of the Lucerne plan, has 
confirmed me in that belief. The development of the piezo- 
eléctric loudspeaker for use in conjunction with a moving-coil 
loudspeaker in order to take care of the notes from 3,000 
cycles upwards will undoubtedly accelerate the demand. My 
illness has prevented me from doing anything in this line 
up to now, but one of my friends reports that the new Brush 
speaker used in conjunction with a Baker super-power moving- 
coil works wonders ; and he has already constructed a local 
station receiver for himself in order to take full advantage of 
the increased treble range. One does not know yet how con- 
sistent the Brush speaker will be over a period of time, but 
I propose to follow my friend’s example as soon as circum- 
stances permit. The Vox radio-gramophone is being rede- 
signed immediately as a local station set of moderate power and 
first-class quality combined with ease of handling. Afterwards 
I contemplate constructing the simplest possible of tuning 
units (with pre-set tuning for a medium wave Regional and 
a long wave National programme) for use with my power 
amplifier. 

Mind you, I would not scrap my superhet in any case. 
Indeed, I have worked out some further embellishments and 
these were incorporated by Mr. Godfrey in a version that he 
made for one of our readers. I had an opportunity of trying 
out the arrangement before the set was delivered and to say 
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that I was pleased with it is a very mild statement. It seemed 
to remove all the minor inadequacies that I have noted in 
my own original version while preserving all the major virtues. 
It still incorporates a frame aerial and a separate oscillator 
valve, but there is now a H.F. stage preceding the first detector 
and a Westector used in an unusual way as second detector. 
There is automatic volume control, but not of the delayed 
variety. I do not believe in delayed A.V.C. It is too noisy and 
I find that the ordinary variety enables one to obtain all the 
worth-while transmissions. If delayed A.V.C. is used, I feel 
that one ought to bring in ‘‘ Squelch”’ as well, so that 
amplification is cut right down in between stations. But 
this introduces complications about which I am not quite 
happy, particularly in relation to their effect on quality. 
Finally,’ in_deference to special requests, some experiments 


. 


are in train in regard to the use of a heptode as combined 
oscillator and frequency changer. Two distinct receivers have 
already been built, both with outside aerial and ganged tuning. 
One has a H.F. stage preceding the heptode and the other 
a simple band-pass aerial unit. 

The circuits of all these designs will be given during the 
coming months, with comments on the working in each case. 
Readers who wish to make their own sets, or have them 
specially made for them, will thus have a choice of several 
up-to-date designs each of which will have been thoroughly 
tested. By the combination of the tuning arrangements of 
one (i.e., up to and including the detector—or second detector 
in the case of superhets) with the power unit of another an 
even wider range of choice would be possible. But that 
might involve a few adjustments in the H.T. supply. 


* * 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


A New G.E.C. Superhet Radiogram 

A note’about the new G.E.C. radio-gramophone was crowded 
out of last month’s issue. 

This model (costing 50 guineas) is an eight-valve superhet 
designed for A.C. mains and incorporates an automatic record 
changer which permits a sequence of eight 10 or 12-inch records 
to be played with one loading. The circuit makes use of the 
modern developments in valve technique and includes Osram 
H.F. pentode, double-diode-triode and Catkin valves. Auto- 
matic volume control, tone control, background noise suppres- 
sion and twin loudspeakers are other features of the instrument. 

We shall have more to say about it at a later date when we 
hope to have one installed in the London Office for review 
purposes. 

Incidentally, Osram have produced a new valve—a heptode— 
which combines the functions of the oscillator and first detector 
in one envelope, the coupling occurring in the valve electron 
stream itself and is not obtained by external means. The valve 
is known as the MX40 and is made with an indirectly heated 
cathode, the standard 4 volt 1 amp. heater and a 7-pin base. 


The Supervite Earth 

This is a heavily copper-plated (on sheet iron) canister with 
convex cone-shaped ends filled with a hygroscopic mineral 
compound. Through the centre a 2BA screw with a terminal 
head is fixed. The total surface area is about sixty square 
inches. It is produced by the makers of the Ronnie Scientific 
Earth Tube, and whilst it only costs 1s. 6d. it is not intended 
to replace that particular model, but it is almost as effective. 
Since with this sort of component we are only concerned with 
surface currents the copper plating is practically as effective as 
solid copper. The mineral element used is of similar com- 
position as that used in the Ronnie tube and has the same effect 
of attracting moisture, thereby ensuring a low resistance 
between earth and the container. 


F. E. Godfrey Radio Ltd. 


After the somewhat dormant period following the December 
and New Year rush, matters radio and the electrical amplifica- 


tion of sound generally are beginning to liven up again. On 
all sides one sees the old unmistakable gestures of confidence. 
At 63 Chenies Mews, W.1 circumstances have compelled a 
complete reorganisation of F. E. Godfrey Radio Ltd. The 
appointment of Mr. E. T. Pulham and Mr. A. D. Befant as 
directors, as well as Mr. E. R. Lewis as business manager, will 
relieve Mr. Godfrey of much executive work, thus enabling him 
to concentrate on the purely electrical problems of resistance, 
capacity and inductance. j 


The Astra No. 6 


We understand that no further modifications to the Astra 
No. 6 sound-box are contemplated at present. We do not 
wonder at this decision. In our opinion it is a wise one. The 
high marks we awarded the No. 6 in our December 1932 issue 
have caused us no regrets : recent samples we have heard at the 
Gramophone Exchange have completely justified the opinions 
expressed there. This deservedly popular sound-box can still 
hold its own in almost any class. 


Personal Recording 

There must be thousands of amateur vocalists, instru- 
mentalists and even professional musicians who have never 
made a commercial record, with a desire to hear themselves as 
others hear them. Many who have purchased home-recording 
equipment must have been sorely disappointed at their efforts 
to make a really intelligible recording. And we know, only too 
well, that success does not come with the first attempt. 

It is possible now, however, to avoid much waste of time and 
money and to have very satisfactory records of one’s talents 
made at relatively little cost. Cairns and Morrison Ltd., of 
33 Percy Street, W.1, pioneers in personal recording equip- 
ments, have developed a method of making black composition 
discs, similar in appearance and texture to the normal com- 
mercial record, which can be played with any kind of needle— 
steel or non-metallic—and with results that leave no doubt 
as to the identity of the recorder or, as the case may be, the 
instrument recorded. 

For those who prefer to do things for themselves and who do 
not mind the time and money involved complete recording 
equipments are available. 


Seduction at Grape Street 

With their customary thoroughness E.M.G. have transformed 
what has hitherto served the dual purpose of showroom and 
instrument stores into a radio and gramophone demonstration 
salon. Furnished in luxurious modern style, it provides a most 
appropriate setting for the exquisite designs of their D.R. 
series of instruments. More important still, the general scheme 
has had a desirable effect on the acoustics of the room. 


Marconiphone 

A useful adjunct to the Marconiphone 269 portable (reviewed 
in the January issue), namely, a waterproof canvas cover, is now 
obtainable at a cost of 25s. It is made of stout material with 
protective leather corner pieces and a flap which rolls back 
so as to allow access to the tuning controls and the free egress 
of soundwaves from the loudspeaker. Thus, it is not necessary 
to remove the whole of the cover when one wishes to hear 
radio programmes. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The “ Expert”? Audio-Player Price £16 10s. 


With the exception of a portable or two, it is some years 
since we were confronted with the testing of an internal horn 
gramophone. 

That there is still a demand for this type of instrument is 
signified by the fact that the latest development comes from 
one who pioneered the external horn gramophone. Frankly, 
we were somewhat sceptical at first about this new move of 
Mr. Ginn’s ; it seemed as though he, of all manufacturers, was 
taking a retrograde step. The experimental model we heard 
(which, by the way, was not intended for our ears) seemed to 
show, at that time, that our scepticism was well-founded. 
As things have turned out, it was ill-founded. Pertinacity and 
careful experi- 
ment have com- 
pletely transfor- 
med that first 
mstrument. 

A few mo- 
ments’ listening 
to the final 
model was all 
that was re- 
quired to con- 
vert us. It would 
be futile for us 
to assert that it 
has the range of 
the larger Expert 
external horn 
instruments, but 
within the limits 
of the acoustic 
system employed 
the Audio-Player 
certainly gives 
exquisite quali- 
ty. In particular 
there is rather 
more bass than 
we anticipated. 
The upper regis- 
ter compares 
most favourably 
with even the 
Expert Senior, and we have no doubt that this register could be 
still further extended by careful adjustments to the sound-box. 
With a gramophone of this kind, however, tonal balance is 
an all-important factor and for our own tastes we prefer it 
as it is. There is a forwardness, delicacy and smoothness 
of tone that we have never heard before from any table type 
gramophone ; and that first half-inch of H.M.V. DB1317 put our 
minds at rest as regards the upper reaches of the treble register. 
The high sustained note was there all right and in satisfactory 
proportion to the rest of the instruments. We are satisfied, too, 
that the bass register is exploited to the last degree: piano 
tone, for example, is surprisingly broad, and depth is most 
delicately suggested. Vocals and chamber music, however, 
are the forte of this gramophone : hear Elisabeth Schumann 
or Gigli or the Léner Quartette, or the new Cortot discs of 
Chopin Ballades ; they are beautifully reproduced, warm and 
colourful without any semblance of that dry sort of quality 
one was accustomed to hear from the earlier acoustic internal 
horn gramophones. 

Another valuable feature of the Audio-Player is the almost 
uncanny absence of directional effect. Even when listening 
from a position in the same plane as the front of the cabinet— 





i.e., 90° off the axis of the horn mouth—there is no appreciable 
loss of tone or detail. 

About the mechanical side we need only say that a double- 
channel horn is used and that with the exception of the sound- 
box all other component parts are identical with those 
incorporated in the Expert external horn instruments. Work- 
manship is of an exceptionally high standard and the illustra- 
tion speaks for itself as regards appearance. 


The Marconiphone Receiver, Model 262 
Price 12 guineas 


Specification. 
Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F.:—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Qutput Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Auto- Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 1,000—2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Consumption :—60 watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, Mains Aerial and Provision for Pick-up and 

Auxiliary Speakers. 

There seems to be no limit to the capabilities of the Hayes 
factories and the denizens thereof. Take the products of the 
last three years, for example, and note the gradual decrease in 
prices, and inversely, the tendency to give better and better 
value both as regards the efficiency of the chassis and com- 
ponent parts of the instruments produced and the design and 
the quality of the “ clothes ’’ they are dressed in. 

This handsome little instrument is really excellent value ; 
one only need make a cursory inspection of it and a quick run 
over the tuning scales and controls to verify that. Without an 
earth connection and with only the mains aerial at least a 
dozen programmes are obtainable. Thus, one is assured of 
complete transportability. An outside aerial and a good 
earth, on the other hand, is productive of a log representing the 
majority of all the worth-while European transmitters. The 
selectivity is well up to the average for this type of circuit, 
and although there are one or two whistles indicative of 
second channel interference, they are mostly confined to the 
long waveband and are 
not obtrusive enough to 
be distracting. Back- 
ground noises, including 
hum, are commendably 
low. The quality of the 
reproduction is largely 
governed by the setting 
of the tone-control, and 
for our own part we 
prefer almost the maxi- 
mum high note setting. 
Then at normal volume 
levels the balance be- 
tween bass, quasi-bass 
and treble is very good 
indeed : the tone is vi- 
vacious without becom- 
ing raucous, and instru- 
i mental detail and the 
articulation in vocals and speech is adequately rendered. 

Maximum volume levels, on the other hand, are productive 
of an excess of bass which is augmented to a certain extent by 
sympathetic cabinet resonance. There are few occasions, 
however, when the full power available will be needed. 
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There are only four controls, namely : left, volume ; bottom 
left, tone ; bottom right, tuner ; and extreme right, combined 
wavechange, radio to gramophone and mains switch. The 
tuning scale is illuminated and calibrated in wavelengths and 


thus will be unaffected by any future modifications under the 
Lucerne plan. 


The Midgley All-Metal Speaker, 11-inch Model 
Price 12 guineas 

Fundamentally this speaker is similar in design to the smaller 
P.M. and electro-magnet models which we reviewed in June 1933. 
The diaphragm is stretched and clamped between felt-faced 
light metal rings, the speech coil is eccentrically located, and 
the whole assembly “ floated ’’ on studs fitted to the back casing. 

Apart from the difference in diaphragm diameter, there are 
three other mechanical modifications in this 11-inch model. 
The first is that the speech coil is larger in diameter (2 in. as 
against | in.), the second modification is that the diaphragm 
is ‘0015 in. thick whereas diaphragms ‘00075 in. in thickness 
are now used in the smaller speakers, and lastly a very much 
larger field pot is employed in the 11-inch speaker. Various 
values of field windings are available either for low (6-10) or 
for high (100-250) voltages. The speech coil impedance is 
5 ohms. There is no ornamental grille or input transformer 
with this model, though the latter can be supplied if desired. 

The speaker we have 
had on test is a 6-10 
volt model. The tests 
were carried out under 
home conditions in con- 
junction with a receiver 
incorporating a single 
H.F. stage with iron- 
cored coils, and a diode 
detector feeding into a 
three-stage L.F. ampli- 
fier with a push-pull 
output giving about 44 
watts A.C. The baffle 
used was the one illus- 
trated on page 153 of 
the August 1930 issue. 

At first, the speaker 
accentuated the instru- 
ments within the com- 
pass of the lower middle 
register, with a resulting 
inclination towards boominess which also had a masking effect 
on both the higher and lower frequencies. The mere variation 
of input transformer ratio or the variation of the field strength 
had no effect whatsoever. After a time, however, this effect 
gradually wore off, there being an appreciable diminution in 
the strength of such instruments as the ’cello. At the same 
time the speaker withstood larger inputs without overloading 
and consequent distortion being prevalent, until now repro- 
duced music has quite a different complexion. The sallowness 
has completely gone and in its place there is a bright, clean- 
featured reproduction that really makes one sit up and take 
notice ; for coincident with the gradual suppression .of. the 
lower middle register the mask has fallen from the bass and 
treble registers. The result is a distinct deepening and broaden- 
ing of the bass ; cleaner, thinner and stronger strings, excellent 
definition, particularly good transients and an attack generally 
that makes one appreciate a musical climax. 

This transformation of the characteristic is perhaps readily 
understandable in a speaker which employs a_ stretched 
aluminium diaphragm. Aluminium, we know, is a very fickle 
material at all times—either to cut, press or stretch—and 
probably what happens in this case is that the diaphragm, not 
being stretched to its uttermost limit, has been further stretched 
and the tension somewhat relaxed and made more uniform 
by the continual vibrations imposed upon it thus altering the 


distribution of resonances and its own particular frequency, 
much in the same way that a drum or tympani is altered in 
pitch according to the adjustment of the tautness of the 
skin. At any rate, whatever the correct explanation is, there 
is no mistaking the improvement in quality. In our opinion 
it is really first-class. It is important to note, too, that the 
improved quality has every appearance of being permanent ; 
our Technical Adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, reports that his speaker, 


‘a 9-inch energised model of similar type, has been giving con- 


sistently good results for some months after the first period of 
settling down—and it is not his practice to give it little work 


to do. 
HELP YOURSELF 


(Continued from page 375) 


Hum: Providing Artificial Centre-tap 

Sometimes hum may be reduced by fitting a ‘‘ humdinger ”’ 
across one of the filament windings of the mains transformer. 
This humdinger is simply a potentiometer of about 30 ohms, 
the outer terminals of which must be connected to the outer 
terminals of the filament winding. The moving arm terminal 
of the potentiometer should then be regarded as the centre tap 
of the winding. Remove any connection to the centre tap 
provided on the transformer winding and connect it to the 
moving arm contact of the potentiometer. This, of course, 
leaves the transformer centre tap “‘ in the air,’ that is, with no 
connection to it at all. 

By adjusting the moving arm of the potentiometer the 
intensity of the hum can be varied ; the correct electrical] centre, 
of course, being indicated by the position which gives the least 
amount of hum. Try connecting the humdinger, first of all 
across the filament winding which supplies the output valves, 
and if this has no effect, try it connected across other filament 
windings in turn, but not across the winding to which the 
rectifier valve is connected. The centre tap of this secondary 
is normally the source of high tension. 


Mechanical Hum 


In certain remote cases that have come to our notice there 
has still been a residual purring sort of hum after all other 
methods of elimination have been tried. Eventually this hum 
was traced back to the power transformer and proved to be a 
mechanical hum caused by slightly loose core laminations 
vibrating in sympathy with the periodicity of the current 
passing through the transformer windings. The same effect 
can also be caused by loose laminations in a smoothing choke. 
In both cases the simple expedient of tightening the clamping 
bolts of the transformer frame is all that is required to mitigate 
the hum. Be careful, however, not to exert too much 
pressure : just enough to prevent the vibrations and no more, 
as many transformer frames are of cast aluminium and are 
likely to fracture if too great a pressure is applied. 


“SOUND” 


The reproduction of gramophone records for dancing 
or entertainment in large rooms or halls requires an 
amplifier giving an A.C. output in excess of 5 watts. 
The design of gramophone amplifiers of this type is 
work for sound engineers. ‘‘ Tannoy” have a 
unique experience in this field and will gladly 
advise you on all problems of power amplification. 


Write or phone: 
THE 


-souo> TANNOY 


PEOPLE —— 


GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD. 
CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD 
LONDON, S.E.27 - Phone: STREATHAM 6730 

— AND BRANCHES — 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


OOKING again at my extracts, given last month, I think 

it is just as well I did not offer a prize to all solvers, or I should 
have been bankrupt. These are the composers represented :— 

1. Weber. Opening of overture to Peter Schmoll. One of 
his characteristics is the melody with a pivot-note, round 
which it buzzes. You note here first the keynote (E flat) and 
then the F, as pivots. 

2. Schumann. Tied by the leg to his old pattern, as so 
often when he essays a long movement. The finale of the 
Fourth is a sad sample. The pattern is again overdone in the 
finale of the Symphonic Variations. But we don’t forget his 
great qualities. 

3. Grieg. The characteristic drooping thirds, and the 
cadence in bar 4, with its rising third, E-G. This is from the 
slow movement of the piano sonata. 

4. Brahms. Finale of the Fourth. Arpeggio melodies are 
strongly characteristic. 

5. Elgar. Slow movement of the Second. The sequence : 
and his melodic surge, down and up. 

6. Delius. A fragment from Brigg Fair. The lilt of the 
6-8 time (as it really is) and the sliding-down bass, with his 
particular brand of chromaticism, are all signatures of his. 
Here I purposely gave a tiny fragment only, which concen- 
trates these qualities, though it gives very little melodic clue. 
One seeks clues in so many other things besides melody. It 
should be noted that a finger-print may be shared by several 
composers ; so when I exemplify one such print in the work of 
a particular composer, I am not asserting that it is necessarily 
his speciality and no one else’s. 


A Notion for Gramophone Societies 

I very much hope that this form of detection will be found 
interesting, as I am sure it is profitable for true appreciation. 
Gramophone societies might get up a “‘ Detective Evening ’’— 


with prizes. There might be an inter-Society competition. 
Or you might try these samples, and others of your own 
choosing, upon your friends. So many people hear a lot of 
music of all kinds nowadays. I wish there were handy means 
of finding out how many are able to increase their appreciative 
faculties, and in what degree. In time we may be able to essay 
that really scientifically, but the time is not yet—in this 
country, at least. 


A Meeting with Bloch 


To my disappointment, critical duty called me elsewhere on 
February 12th, and I missed Bloch’s concert. Bearing in 
mind that works such as Helvetia, with their element of 
patriotism and of the pice d’occasion, can rarely be expected 
to rise to the supreme heights, I believe few will have wanted 
their money back, or will not recognise Bloch as, at his best 
(say, in the quintet, in Jsrael,and Schelomo), a composer who 
brings us into a new world of passionate faith—faith in both 
religion and artistry. I understand that after some period of 
refreshment of heart in his native Switzerland, following his 
two conservatoire headships in U.S.A., the composer has again 
been among the members of his faith in that great country, and 
that they provided the means of his writing, in comfort, 
an extensive setting of the Jewish service. I am told, and 
hope this is true, that the subsidy is for ten years. Such a 
course is most honourable to all concerned. How rarely has 
the example of Sibelius’s countrymen been followed, in modern 
times! One of my much appreciated American correspondents 
tells me that negotiations for the recording of the service 
music are in train. I read a full description of it by Olin 
Downes, one of the leading U.S. critics. The style is said to be 
very simple and direct (the music being written for solo 
baritone, chorus and orchestra), and though designed for 


“ec 


liturgical use, ‘‘ its implications far transcend those.’’ That is 
characteristic of Bloch. He is both priest and prophet. I like 
his description of the feeling behind one section of the work : 
“as if God Himself became tender and moved, in thinking 
how the life He created could be beautiful.”” There is, then, 
something fuller here than just that ‘‘ formidable concision ” 
(as Bloch has characterised it) of the Jewish idea of One God, 
the Unity. Bloch sees religion as “not a thing outside of 
life.” He has thought, in making this music, of “ life as my 
ancestors knew and practised it—simplicity and grandeur in 
all things . . . a kind of sublimation of the simple, common 
things.”’ At the end is the idea of death, with man committing 
himself in confidence to God. He can understand nothing of 
the causes. Mr. Downes’s description, from which I cordially 
acknowledge these few words, makes me expect something 
notable and enriching. I hope the records will be generally 
released. 

I had the pleasure of a word with Bloch at a crowded 
reception—not the best place for a chat : but even a few words 
about mutual friends and his work provided an impression 
of a finely-set-up personality : the big head one had expected, 
the large lively eyes, the face straight from the Old Testament, 
as one remembered childhood’s Biblical pictures : the voice 
epitomising all the elder brethren of Jewry ever heard. It 
was good to see him meet for the first time one of the greatest 
investigators, Professor Solomon Rosowsky, of the University 
of Jerusalem, who has done much exploration into ancient 
cantillation, and recently lectured on the music of the 
Pentateuch, to the Musical Association. ‘‘ America,’’ said 
Bloch with his warming smile, “ is still a great land for the 
Jew.” His fellow believers there have certainly backed their 
faith in the most telling of all ways, and Bloch should have 
great matter for them, and for us, in the next few years. 


Whooping and Debunking 

It was nice to see C.M.C. laying about him a little in January, 
so wisely and instructively, in reply to a reader who, modestly 
discounting his own opinion, set up Wagner’s, about Mozart. 
But great composers on each other are the poorest evidence. 
Mostly, they saw nothing in them, or just gushed, like Wagner 
here. Why should they admire others? They are people of 
enormously concentrated individuality. If they liked the 
other chap’s way, they would write in it. The study of history 
teaches us to distrust composers’ transports when they write 
on unruled paper—whether the transports be of hate or love. 
A good deal of Mozart, as of all in his age, was thin. It is 
perfectly possible to predict the harmony, for long spells. A 
new fiddle concerto of his was brought out lately ; much of it 
is mere amiable time-passing. So it is with some of his elder 
work. There is all to be gained by a little sensible debunking. 
The wrong way is to whoop up or down everything. It is a sure 
sign of the callow or callous. Over-whooping gets in the way 
of a man’s best work. Weeding out needs that wide comparative 
knowledge which is rare. 


An Opportunity Missed 

Why did not some company record all the B.B.C.’s Strange 
Music talks and illustrations? Parlophone, before they 
began, had started its Music of All Nations series, but that 
seems to have been suspended. Is there not sufficient support? 
This is to me one of the most interesting of side-lines.. I am 
getting together, for the book I am writing with an American 
friend, lists of records of folk music from as many nations as 
can reasonably be included. In addition to the articles on 
Strange Music in this journal, it may be useful to note that 
The Listener for April 19th, 1933, had brief notes of the 
B.B.C. talks on the music of ten countries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.} 


MUSICAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—In support of Mr. MacDonald I would like to 
say that the Workers’ Educational Association’s classes are 
not as well known as they might be. Anyone who joins a 
tutorial class, which is a three-year course, in the Appreciation 
of Music will have a good foundation to work on at the end 
of the course. The classes are held in the winter months 
and the fee is only 6s. per session of 24 lectures. Furthermore, 
the W.E.A. does not confine its classes to music but covers 
such subjects as botany, art, astronomy and literature, etc. 
Many W.E.A. members, like the rest of the public, do not know 
of the existence of gramophone societies or of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, as it was only bya fluke that I came across it, and if I 
were the editor of THE GRAMOPHONE I would get in touch 
with the W.E.A. officially and distribute specimen copies 
of THE GRAMOPHONE to the Appreciation of Music classes. 

It is a matter for wonder that no one has ventured to put on 
the market really good sets of coloured lantern slides to illus- 
trate musical work. Surely selections from the operas call for 
lantern illustrations, as many people complain that without 
the scenery appropriate to an excerpt from, say, one of 
Wagner’s operas the records fail to satisfy them. By discharge 
dye printing in colours from bichromated gelatine matrixes, it 
would be no more expensive to produce beautiful lantern slides 
in natural colours than to produce catalogue illustrations. 
The new Aldis projection lens and the modern electric pro- 
jection lamps have abolished many of the disadvantages of 
the lantern, although the British Journal of Photography 
advocates smaller-sized slides for amateurs’ use. Mr. Gray- 
stone Bird, of Bath, produced some beautiful slides illustrating 
songs, but his slides are expensive. 

The trade ruined genuine amateur photography by profiteer- 
ing and by selling cameras that will not take decent photo- 
graphs, and the trade is killing the gramophone by similar 
methods. 

Yours faithfully, 

Liverpool. H. M. Lvoy. 

A TRUE STORY. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak S1r,—The All-Knowing Housewife bounced into my 
suburban gramophone shop one afternoon and demanded in 
an almost menacing voice, ‘“‘ Tchaikovsky’s Russian Symphony 
oo hee by the London Symphony Orchestra, on Columbia, 
please.” 

I felt a little shaken, but determined to solve this gramo- 
phonic paradox ; so I attacked her gently. 

“Are you quite certain that the 
Tchaikovsky, madam? 
with that name.”’ 

** Yes, quite sure, I’ve heard it several times.” 

“* Perhaps it’s on H.M.V.? ” 

“Oh, no. I have seen the record and I am certain it’s 
Columbia.” 

All rather baffling, but I was not to be outdone by this 
persistent female. 

I tried various extracts from Tchaikovsky’s symphonies, 
both on H.M.V. and Columbia. I tried everything Russian 
I could lay my hands on, but it was no use. 


symphony is by 
I cannot recall any symphony of his 


Then I had an inspiration. My customer had often heard 
this mythical music while having tea in the West End, she 
said. 

I gave her that awful “ summing-up ”’ look and decided 
exactly where she must have heard the symphony—in a marble 
tea-palace—and, moreover, what this ‘‘ symphony ”’ was. 

I put on a record. 

“ That's it, of course. I knew I was right.” 

She looked at the label, and this is what it said, “‘ His 
Master’s Voice, Hungarian Rhapsody Number 2. Liszt. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski.” 

She flung some money on the counter, seized the record and 
fled. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. A. PEROWNE. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—P.G.H., in the last number of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
is wrong from the start in his reply to Mr. Edney ; if he re-reads 
the letter he will find that Mr. Edney’s grievance (November), 
as was mine (September), was not the lack of translations, but 
the difficulty of obtaining texts. 

This does not, of course, alter his contention that it is best 
not to understand what is being sung. Whilst admitting that 
in the case of certain lieder the words may (“ possibly ”!) be 
of some importance, he asserts that generally an understanding 
of what is being sung is harmful rather than helpful. Take a 
specimen of the romantic type of song he so much deplores : 
O sole mio. The gist of the text of this song has probably 
been used, literally, hundreds of times. It has a hackneyed 
barrel-organ sort of tune, which, in fact, suits the words. It 
therefore seems illogical of P.G.H. to say that the sound is 
everything and the words of little importance. If the tune 
pleases, the words should cause no offence. He writes that 
we should be thankful that we cannot understand “ those 
romantic-sounding words,” but states that “‘ the sounds are 
everything.”’ I take it he enjoys the sounds of these romantic 
words, but would not like to understand them? 

If it is not the tune, but the voice, that pleases, how much 
better one can appreciate, say, Caruso’s voice singing 

Che bella cosa 
*na iurnata e sole, 
’n ‘aria serena 
doppo’na tempesta— 
than if he were just singing meaningless words! 

As far as lieder are concerned, I do not see how anyone can 
understand them without the text. To take a couple of 
Strauss songs as an example: for a person who is content to 
take his Wiegenlied as an ordinary cradlesong, the climax 
must be entirely misunderstood. His Schlechtes Wetter is a 
delightful song, with its feminine diminutives and its picture 
of the little mother sallying forth in the rain to buy eggs, etc., 
in order to make a cake for her big daughter, who, meanwhile, 
sits drowsily in the chair at home. The idea of the poem is 
typical Heine, and Strauss has set the words well, by making 
us sympathetic for the mother, so that’ we feel that the 
daughter is somewhat lazy ; then, at the end—where Heine 
so often puts all his meaning—the melody changes, and we 
realise that the girl has a pretty face, and that her laziness is 
therefore of little importance (for the poet). 

Surely the words are of more than some possible value? 

Hoping that there are few of your readers who prefer 
tra-la-la-ing to words, 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.1. RonaLD SHEPHERD. 


ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srir,—I am glad to note that your contributor C. M. 
Crabtree, on page 359 of THE GRAMOPHONE, February issue, 
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refers to the question of organ records and emphasises, politely 
but none the less plainly, the futility of recording numbers in 
which most of us have lost interest, partly owing to the 
redundancy of their performance. 

Acting for and on behalf of a number of those who, like 
myself, are interested in organ records, I would like to put 


) forward a suggestion for three subjects, all of which I venture 


to think would find a ready sale if recorded by a first- 
class organist on a modern instrument and under the right 
acoustic conditions, viz.:—(1) ‘“‘“Pewan’’ (Harwood); (2) 
Toccata (Dubois); and (3) Allegretto, from Hymn of Praise 
(Mendelssohn). : 

It is true that Nos. 1 and 2 have already been recorded, but 


in the pre-electric days, whilst, so far as we are aware, the 


Allegretto has never been done. It would make an admirable 
double-sided record and we hope that Thalben Ball, Cunning- 
ham, or Sittard will one day carry the request into effect. 


Yours faithfully, 
Chalfont St. Giles. Cuas. 8. LAKE. 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS IN MODERN 
RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—I should like to endorse very heartily Mr. 
Nathan’s remarks under the above heading in last month’s 
issue of your excellent journal. To my mind there are only 
a very few of the newer recordings in which the tympani and 
cymbals can be heard at all distinctly, and I have not heard 
any in which they are correct both in tone and volume to the 
rest of the orchestra. 

In my opinion the German recording engineers have achieved 
a far greater measure of success in this direction than we 
have done at home. Listen to the cymbals in Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival’? Overture on Decca-Polydor No. 


LY6058, and to both cymbals and drums in Wagner’s 
* Tannhauser ’’ Overture on H.M.V. EJ52 (which is a German 
recording) ; these efforts show that the difficulties are by no 
means insuperable. 

I consider some of the Columbia orchestral records to have 


far better tympani tone than the H.M.V.’s, especially 
Mengelberg’s Tchaikovsky No. 5 Symphony, and the two 
Sibelius Symphonies recorded under the late Kajanus. 

I agree also with Mr. Nathan’s praise of earlier recordings 
and would like to add that I have several pre-electric records 
which give due prominence to the tympani, although, of course, 
the cymbals do not sound at all realistic. Like him, I have 
never heard a record of the ‘‘ Mastersingers ’? Overture which 
records triangle and cymbals, but perhaps your readers may 
know of one. 

In conclusion, it is my earnest hope that these grumblings 
may induce our recording engineers, who have achieved 
wonders in other directions, to give the matter their undivided 
attention. 

Yours faithfully, 


West Town, nr. Bristol. A. F. Fry. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—It was interesting to read in last month’s issue 
of Tut GRAMOPHONE the letter of Mr. Robert F. Nathan, 
which referred to the recording of percussion instruments. 

I agree with him when he says that not enough importance 
is attached to the recording of this section of the orchestra. 
I must, however, point out that the record of the 
“ Mastersingers ’’ Overture by Bruno Walter (Columbia DX86) 
is far superior to the H.M.V.—B.B.C. Orchestra recording—in 
this respect. The tympani (on the Columbia record) may be 
heard at the beginning of the overture and also the triangle at 
the commencement of the “‘ three-theme passage.”” But above 
ail, when the cymbal crash (on the first note of the final 


statement of the principal theme) is due to be heard, the 
mind is not left disappointed, as is the case when listening 
to the B.B.C. record. We must give credit to the latter version, 
however, where credit is due. The noble trombone phrase 
which precedes the cymbal crash by four bars is brought out 
much clearer by the B.B.C. Orchestra, and the general 
orchestral recording seems to be much better than the 
Columbia record. 

Another recording in which Mr. Nathan may hear the 
triangle is Delius’ ‘‘ Brigg Fair’ (thirteenth variation), the 
beginning of the fourth side (H.M.V. D1443). 

Finally, while on the subject of Delius, may we not ask now 
for a few more records of his works under the improved Columbia 
system of recording? I, personally, would like records of 
(referring only to the shorter works) The First Dance Rhapsody 
and the lovely orchestral interlude which comes between 
parts 1 and 2 of “‘ A Mass of Life.” 

I feel sure that Delius lovers will agree that the formation of 
The Delius Society is not a signal for the recording companies 
to give up recording the works of our English composer. 

Yours faithfully, 


Chester. Rea. P. WILLIAMs. 


(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—A propos of Mr. Nathan’s letter on percussion 
instruments in the February GRAMOPHONE, with which 
in general I quite agree, may I mention one or two examples 
of excellent tympani recordings? As for the ‘‘ Meistersinger ”’ 
Overture, there is a recording by Dr. Muck and the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, never issued in England (German 
H.M.V. EJ223-4), which does full justice to the drums, 
cymbals, and triangle passages Mr. Nathan mentions. Another 
excellent piece of tympani recording is the same conductor’s 
record of Siegfried’s Funeral March, H.M.V. D1585; and 
Julius Kopsch’s record of the ‘‘ Bartered Bride’ Overture 
for Polydor. These are all of the earlier period of recording, 
and serve further to illustrate Mr. Nathan’s point. 

One other small matter—the appearance of Cortot’s excellent 
recording of the Chopin Fantasia in F minor was treated in 
general as a “‘ first recording ’’ so far as electric recording was 
concerned. There was another recording several years earlier, 
issued in France and the United States, but not in England, by 
Marguerite Long on two ten-inch Columbias ; although quieter 
and less brilliant than Cortot’s interpretation, her playing of it 
yields in no respect to Cortot’s as regards musicianly qualities. 

Yours faithfully, 


Rome. Rosert A. HALL, JNR. 


THE B.B.C. ORCHESTRA. 
(The Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Although the records made by the Gramophone 
Company of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra have been justly 
praised both from the artistic and the mechanical standpoints, 
there has been some adverse criticism on both sides of the 
Atlantic regarding the recorded repertoire. There is sufficient 
justification for this criticism, inasmuch as most of the records 
are duplications of previous items in the catalogues. 

Mr. Boult has always been a champion of contemporary 
British music. Could not the Company see its way clear to 
record some of this music which Mr. Boult has endeared to his 
public, music which is of solid worth and which should be better 
known? 

For a start, I would suggest that exquisite idyll by the late 
lamented George Butterworth, “‘ A Shropshire Lad ”’ Rhapsody, 
which has appeared repeatedly on Mr. Boult’s programmes, 
and which was recorded acoustically years ago by Mr. Boult 
for the Gramophone Company. 

Yours faithfully, 


New York. Henry S. GERSTLE. 
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COLLECTORS’ WHO’S WHO. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I am indeed glad to see in ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ” 
that Mr. Hurst is thinking of undertaking the issue of a revised 
edition of ‘‘ The Collectors’ Who’s Who.” I sincerely hope 
that this project may not fall through because of apathy on 
the part of those who are really interested. But this may be a 
real danger. I am afraid—lI hope needlessly—of those who, as 
a result of Mr. Hurst’s announcement, will content themselves 
with registering a leisurely resolve to get a copy when the 
booklet comes out, without taking any steps to see that it is 
issued. Such a compilation as Mr. Hurst is meditating would 
be permanently valuable to all collectors, while to all but 
the most experienced it would be absolutely indispensable, and 
it would be a thousand pities if this plan failed to materialise. 
Perhaps there is no need for me to remind collectors that if 
Mr. Hurst is not encouraged to carry out this project now, there 
is little probability of it being attempted later, for there is no 
one else, I believe, who possesses the requisite knowledge or 
inclination for the task. 

Yours faithfully, 

Leicester. H. J. Drummonp. 

LISZT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I endorse Mr. Abraham’s plea for a 
revaluation of the ‘ greater Liszt’? Sir Henry Wood’s 
revival of the Faust Symphony, Mr. Lambert’s propaganda in 
the Sunday Referee, and Mme. Croiza’s broadcast of three of 
the songs (including ‘‘ Comment disaient-ils? ’’ described by 
Mr. Francis Toye as “ well nigh a masterpiece ’’) will surely 
bear fruit during the next few years. 

I would point out, however, that Les Préludes is not the 
only symphonic poem recorded, for Parlophone brought out 
Mazeppa last September, simultaneously with the Horowitz 
recording of the Sonata. The same company has also recorded 
the Fountains at the Villa D’Este by Claudio Arrau, the 
second side of which is one of the finest examples of piano 
recording available. Readers will remember this pianist’s 
only other English recording, the sensational Islamey Varia- 
tions of Balakirev, which Liszt himself described as the most 
difficult work for piano ever written. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pinner. R. L. B. Wimsusu. 
RE-CREATED CARUSOS—AND OTHERS ? 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—With one exception the Gramophone Company 
has confined the operation of its “‘ secret ’’ re-creative process 
to the art of the late Enrico Caruso. 

I suggest that it should now turn its attention to re-creating 
the art of some eminent British or English speaking vocalists who 
have also passed on. Could we not be given, say, one 12-inch 
double-sided record embodying what is acknowledged to be the 
best recorded work of each of the artists in the following 
suggested programme? 

Dame Nellie Melba.—Duet with Enrico Caruso ‘“‘ O soave 
fanciulla”’ and “Mi chiamano Mimi.” Both from La Bohime 
(Puccini). 

Louise Kirkby Lunn.—‘‘ Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix ” (Saint- 
Saéns) and ‘‘ A Summer Night ” (Goring-Thomas). 

Gervase Elwes.—Two songs from the Song Cycle 
Wenlock Edge ” (R. Vaughan Williams). 

Evan Williams.—‘‘ How many hired servants,” Prodigal 
Son (Sullivan), and Recitative and Air “Sound an Alarm,” 
Judas Maccabeus (Handel). 

Robert Radford.—* Ye Verdant Hills,” Susanna (Handel), 
and *‘ My lodging is the cellar here ” (Traditional). 

Yours faithfully, 
RosBert F. NatTHan. 


“ On 


London, S.W.7. 





: *The original version, superior to that sung on E497 of the current 
ist. 


POT-POURRI 


Spirited Performers 
The pianist from Munich began. He played Schubert's 
Marche Militaire. With tears of emotion running down his 


cheeks and dripping off the end of his walrus moustache, he” 


(From Music at Midnight, by 


played every repeat, every note. 
Muriel Draper.) 


A stark, gaunt, thin, big-boned female, reputed to be an 
Irish-Russian mystic, strode into the room, She chose a song, 
Ich Grolle . Nicht by Schumann. After much fussing and 
fuming, she placed herself between the piano and the music 
shelves and the performance began. On top of these shelves, 


high enough to be out of reach of anyone but a Russian-Ivish” 


mystic, was a much prized collection of Canton enamel vases, 
candlesticks, boxes and incense burners. Well, she began to 
sing, that woman, with a fury and intensity that I have never 
seen equalled. The whole structure of the song was entirely 
lost and contradicted by this woman’s mystic fervour. She 
waved her very long strong arms in every possible direction, 
almost shaking her fist as she declared parodoxically Ich Grolle 
Nicht. 
was the Canton enamel, which could not. At the final climax, 
which was transformed into an angry denial of everything, 
with a far-flung gesture of the arms the singer struck out for the 
pieces of Canton enamel. She made them with an all-embracing 
gesture and swept them to the floor, where they fell witha 
sickening crash, but not loud enough to drown that last Jch 
Grolle Nicht. (From Music at Midnight, by Muriel Draper). 


For grand opera singers the last fifty years are the hardest. 
(Leonard Liebling.) 


A recent violin piece is called California Humoresque. 
What’s humorous about California? (Leonard Liebling in the 
Musical Courrier.) 

The Holy Father listened spell-bound recently to the 
beautiful Blue Danube, when played in the Vatican by an 
orchestra. 
after Palestrina, Vittoria, Josquin des Prés et al. 
in Musical America.) 


The eminent violinist declared that he respected Commis- 
sioner Hinkel’s announcement but that he must see_ it 
established beyond all doubt that all his colleagues in the 
musical world, irrespective of nation, race or creed, were not 
only tolerated but actually welcomed in Germany. “ Art is 
international,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I oppose chauvinism in the art 


whenever I see it.” (Fritz Kreisler.) 


(Mephisto 


A modernistic composer can always find another modernistic 


composer to admire him. (Musical Courrier.) 
Jazz marks the triumph of the world citizen’s impersonality. 


(Paul Bernhard.) 


I would go as far as to say the only jazz music is dance music. 
To go to a concert to sit and listen to jazz music is as foolish as 
it would be to go to an exhibition of tarts and jellies made by a 
good chef set out like an exhibition of pictures in a picture 
gallery. (W.J. Turner in Musical Meanderings.) 


I take Covent Garden and give what you call Promenade 
Concerts. Mr. Gye he come for rent on foot ; another season 
I make less money, Mr. Gye he come for rent in a cab. Figure 
to yourself, my friends, I give another season, Mr. Gye he come 
for rent in a carriage. I make nothing. Name of a drummer! 
(Jullien, the famous conductor, died 1860.—From Forty Years 
of Music, by Joseph Bennett.) 


Music must know how to be sufficiently heroic to leave to 
sportsmen and film stars the democratic laurels, the accumula- 
tion of millions and the stupefying enthusiasm of crowds, and 
it must be able to return to the silence and solitude of its own 
world now almost destroyed. ((Leonid Sabaneyeff, Music 
and Letters.) 


RicHarpD Ho .t, 





Miss Edith was in danger: she could evade it, but so ~ 


One can picture the relief of this merriest of tunes | 
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